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SOFT CONTACT 



FREE FRAME 
2 fori 

Buy a frame with 
prescription glasses and, 
with the purchase of 
the second pair of glasses 
get the second 
frame free! 



FREE CONTACT 
LENSES 

(soft daily) 

With purchase of a 
frame and prescription 
glasses at regular 
price. 



nDailyWMr) 

’ $99.0d\ 

' Extended WeW 
$139.00 \ 
Tinted Lenses 
(Choice of 5 colours) 
^ $169.00 ^ 



HOUl M 
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SUPER SPECIALS at RAOUF HAKIM 



20 ans 

FOR THE YOUTHFUL 
SPIRIT OF TODAY 
20% Discount with coupon 
(Valifj until March 1/88) 

1 43 1_Bjsho£ _ g „ « * _ 



50% off , 

All our 
rescription frames 



ARMAND ASSAYAG 878-3680 
Opticians 861-4950 

1012 Ste-Catherine W 
(corner Peel) 



RAOUF HAKIM, O.O.D.' 

3550 Cote DES Neiges 

Tel: 932-2433 Eye examination available by optometrist 



HYPNOTHERAPY 



BY MEDICAL REFERRAL ONLY 
Successful results in the treatment of psychosomatic conditions... 

STUDENTS 

Achieve HIGHER GRADES without anxiety stress or panic through hypnotherapy! 
Our offices are close to all major universities, CEGEPS and learning institutions. 



* What about your studies? • Aro you at present cortfronted with ox* each client shoul 

ammûlKjn panic’» • Wnting yout Ifiesu and loel mat Ihe actual ptesenia- on a one loone 1 

lion lo« same will nol live up lo Ihe stringcnl slandaidi of ciilana Iheiem? your session, wl 

• Shyness? • The ability lo conconifale? • A lack ol conlidonco? • The bilingual thaiapi 
ability lof belief impfossion. memory rolonlion and fecall? • Study pio- • Smoking ' 
ciashnalion habits'» • Ate you in a do oi die must pass this eiam silua- • Slulleiing • In! 
lion, along with amiely. laligue. tension and sliess? • * j 

Allow the Pecarvo ollices eslabllshed ilnce 1948 help you with sue- speaking"«*Oia; 
cesslul scholastic achievemonls horn this point on «Nervous akin 

• No shofi cuts • No gioup sessions • No advance payments • No malilis) • Nervo 

gimmickry • No apparatus • Just Hypnosis • It woiks! upsets) • Hot F 

To ensure more positive results and total conlidenlialily, wa tael Abuse, etc 

All Patients Traitad with Strictest Confidence 



each client should bo attorded individual personal attention, with soss'or.s 
on a one-to-one basis only Furthermora. lo make you tael secure dun'nj 
your session, which makes lor better overall Irealmonl, male or lema'e 
bilingual therapists are available lo caler to everyone's need 

• Smoking • Obesity • Stress • Anviely • Hypertension • Drinking 

• Slulleiing • Insomnia • Migraines • Bedwetting • Memory (lo Slud'ev 

• Impotence • Fngidily • Childbiith • Pam Reliel • Bladder Fioquenc-, 

• Confidence • Bhishmg • Panic • Phobias i a dental chan. Hying • Pubic 

Speaking • OiJiy Spells • Sweating Inlernallonel Aulhoiiiy 

• Nervous skin conditions (neurodei- on Ethical Hypnosis 

malilis) • Nervous siomach (digestive 
upsets) • Hot Flushes* Asthma • Drug 
Abuse, etc 



R. PECARVE,™ 

Hypnotherapists: Hypnoanosihelisl for Major or Minor Surgery 



WEST ISLAND Oollerd dee Ormeeui: 
Welt IsUnd Medical Centre 



Fof appomlment call: 

684-6408 



DOWNTOWN MONTREAL: 
Seaforth Medtcal Building 
35SO Côte dea Neigea. $une 690 



R. Ptcerve. Director 









FACTORY OUTLET 



WOMEN’S 
AND MEN’S 
HIGH FASHION 
BRAND NAME 
LEATHER BOOTS 
SHOES & HANDBAGS 



LOW FACTORY PRICES. ALL FIRST QUALITY ' 



Ctntussures ée (*est 



2251 Aird {six blocks east of Pie IX) 

Mviwpolitain Pum, twii Uioti South. South to Roui u, turn ri};ht 
until Sii iinl. 

\ -;i.' Ea 

OLywiC yiAu 

STADIUM 



VIAU 

Business Hours: 



ur coimiHii», 



mOCMI t At. A 



Tuesday . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday. . 
Saturday 



FREE XMAS GIFT — With any purchase of $10 or 
over with presentation of this coupon. ■. 

- Limit one gift per person. - - ^ 






Take advantage of the 
flexibility, case of use 
and high pctfonnancc 
of Apple® products. 



■■■■: mno 



Plus, if you are a 
teacher* from Me Gill, 
you will be eligible to 
the rebate from Apple 



MICRO COIMTACT 



Jo-Anne CUARTRAND 
425 De Maisonneuve West 
Montréal H3 A 3G5 
Tel. (514) 288 9167 



Authori'/.cd dealer 



Description 



Macintosh™ Plus 
(I X BOOK floppy drive) 
Macintosh SE 
( 2 X BOOK floppy drives) 
Macintosh SB 
(1 xBOOKIloppyand 
1 X 20 MU hard disk) 

BOOK external floppy drive 
Imagewriter™ II & cable 
etc... 



Consortium 

price 



Total 



Apple 

Rebate 



Final 

price 



1$ 1964.18 $176.78 $2140.96 



3031.29 



3304.11 



3888.03 



4237.95 



463.25 

737.93 



504.94 

804J4 



This offer ii valid from November 1st until January 3 1 it, 1988, unless i modificaiioo lo Apples rchaie and Contortium-pcJicy.Thc wamnly period 
on ihe eejuipment is cue year on pans and labor due lo AppIeCo/a®. 



*To be eligible lo participa le in ihercba teprogrtm, ihe eus lomcr must bea ccninededucalor, a full-lime 171 ember of an sccfcditcdcducaiianalinsiiiuiion 
in Canada. Among ihoae eligible are:Teachcn & Teacher’s Aides, Staff Researchers, Board Consultanls, Dcan/Presidcnl Hxecuiivc Staff, Profcascrt/ 
Aaiociaie Pmfcisors and Principals & Vice Principals. ' 



Place your order at the Micro Display Centre In the Burnside lUll Building. 

a Logo and ApplaCare a/t re tiitefedtradctnfki of ApNe Gxcrymer fcx.M>Ctfaodi >nd Innecwritp are limtAenitfks of A 









MCM thing 



by Cindy>Ann Thoniiis 



A group of about sixty tenants 
and supiK)ricrs of die Ovcrdalc 
community dcmonsu-atcd in sub- 
zero temperatures last Friday eve- 
ning at a Montreal Citizens’ Move- 
ment (MCM) Congress meeting at 
CEGFP Maisonneuve. 

After seven months of secret ne- 
gotiations. the MCM administra- 
tion revealed in June tliat Overdalc 
Street was to be included in a con- 
dominium project. Tlic propo.sal 
includes an alternative housing 
project to relocate Overdalc’s 
sixty-eight .senior citizens, stu- 
dents, and other low-income earn- 
ers. When confronted with the 
plan, the tenants did not want to 
move. Six months later, they are 
just as determined in dieir fight to 
keep dieir homes. 

Young and old paraded widi 
placards and disdibuted infonna- 
tion leaflets on Overdalc, chanting. 



“Buy a condo, wreck a home!" and 
“John Gardiner, Jean Doré, why 
don’t we take your homes away!’’ 

Tenant Mabel Clarke vowed, 
“Tlicy’ll have to lift me out." Al- 
though die elderly woman admits 
she has an altcmadvc place to live 
with relatives in the event of evic- 
tion, she had odier reasons for 
coming to protest. 

“Tlie principle of diis is what I’m 
fighting for. Human beings must 
not be sacrificed for weiilth," she 
said. 

Clarke referred to the luxury 
condominium project being under- 
taken by developer La Galleria 
Dorchester. Tho.se who oppose the 
project, to be built witliin the 
boundaries of Dorchester, Over- 
dale, Mac Kay and Lucien L’Allier, 
have described it as a “fortress”. 
Closed off from bordering areas, it 
wll include a private garden, com- 
plete with artificial lake in die 
centre, underground parking and an 



I he intersection of Overdule Ave. unci 

exclusive metro entrance. 

The alternative housing pro- 
|K)scd by the MCM for present 
Overdale tenants is only 200 metres 



Lucien L’Allier. 

away. Since it is below the hill and 



on the other side of the Ville Marie 
Expressway, Overdalc support 
groups like the Friends of Overdalc 



Thompson House salaries too high? 



by Megan Parry 



Jerome Holmes, House Adminis- 
trator of the graduate students’ 
union building for the past ten 
years, makes about S50,0(X) a year. 



according to confidential docu- 
ments obtained by the Daily. 

The Post-Graduate Students’ 
Society (PGSS) spendscloscio two 
thirds of its budget on salaries, said 
VP University Affairs Finn Wren- 
denhagen. Some students feel die 



comment 



On speaking neutrally 



Gender-neutral language has been the most hotly debated issue in 
the pages of thcDa//y since Octolx:r21, when die Women’s Union 
printed a Hyde Park in die paper. But there is one notable weakness 
in the debate. Almost all claims have been based solely on personal 
impressions, radier tlian research. 

Unfortunately, the worst pcqietrator of this vice has been die 
Women’s Union. Tliis is unfortunate because the English language 
is, as most others, sexist— both reflecting and furdiering an imbal- 
ance of power based on sex. 

One of the most contentious i.ssues of die debate has been the 
definidon of die word ‘man’. Yes, die Oxford English Dictionary 
docs claim thdt 'human being’ is diis word’s primary meaning. Yet 
studies have shown that a majority of men actually visualize a 
specific male when ‘he’ or ‘man’ is used as a generic term. 
(Crawford and English, 1981) Tlius, in die real world, it docs not 
funedon as a true generic. 

Men also perform better on tests which use traditional male tenns, 
whereas women perform better when presented with sexually neu- 
tral terms, (ibid) So it is also harmful to women in an academic 
context. 

Researchers have also monitored job applicadons which employ 
male generic language, gender-neutral language, and female biased 
language. The rcsuldng level of female applicants were five percent, 
25 per cent, and 45 per cent respectively (Bern and Bern). 

Tliis shows that it condnues to harm women as they attempt to 
move into the very sphere which might help them gain real equality. 

To be sure, individual women can and do overcome such ob- 
stacles, and many others, every day. But the effort to change our 
habits and adopt gender-neutral language is so minor, one wonders 
at the opposidon. If it is based on ignorance, there is no longer any 
excuse. If it is based on a desire to cling to privilege, it should be 
treated with contempt. 

The fact that both the federal and provincial governments have 
begun to employ gender-neutral language is not reason in itself for 
following suit. Radier, individuals and McGill should rely on reason 
and facts. But.dic widespread acceptance of gender-neutral lan- 
guage indicates that McGill is at least somewhat deserving of its 
reputadon as an anachronism. 

Michelle Gagnon 
Jennifer August 
Brendan Weston 



money could be better spent on 
graduate services. 

According to past PGSS Presi- 
dent Robert Barsky, “Holmes 
makes more than almost every 
professor at McGill. The benefits 
he receives include a car allowance 
for his Saab, because he picks up 
supplies for Tliompson House, In 
addition, he gets a one month vaca- 
tion, an insurance policy, an auto- 
matic co.st of living increase, and a 
Christmas bonus. 

“With die income from Th- 
ompson Hou.se and the income 
from graduate student fees, PGSS 
could be funding travel grants, 
daycare, or computer equipment 
for Tliompson House," said Bar- 
sky, “Instead, the money’s going 
towards salaries." 

According to Wrendenhagen, 
Holmes’ five-year employment 
contact may soon be up for re- 
newal. Some graduates sec this as 
an opportunity to reform the em- 
ployment structure. But according 
to PGSS President André Couture 
the contract will only expire, “next 
year or die year after.” 

PGSS is a private corporation, 
and all information pertaining to 
Holmes’ employment and salary is 
suictly confidential. Wredenhagen 
said, “I have repeatedly asked for 
information about salaries at coun- 
cil meetings, but I have never re- 
ceived a straight answer. PGSS 
eouncillors arc not allowed to know 
how much money is going to diis 
man. Each year the (PGSS) execu- 
tive makes a recommendation to 
council for an increa.se in Holmes’ 
saliU'y and then council votes on 
that recommendation without 
knowing how much he makes to 
begin with," he said. 

According to Couture, “We don’t 
feel it’s appropriate to disclose 
these salaries to the press... Dis- 
closing it to council is disclosing it 
to the press.” 

Contacted by the Daily, Holmes 



refused to comment. But PGSS VP 
Finance Jackie Winters defended 
the current policy. ‘The council 
representatives from graduate fac- 
ulties passed die budget in October. 
They had every opportunity to 
change diat budget. 

“We run an open situation here. A 
monetary affairs committee meets 
once a month and it includes three 
rriembers of council. However, we 
do not give out individual salaries 
of employees. Tliat’s the policy of 
thiscorporation,”said Winters. She 
also denied that Holmes’ contact is 
up for renewal. 

TIic PGSS executive forms the 
PGSS Board of Directors. Only 
Board members have access to sal- 
ary information and input into per- 
soncl decisions. The House Admin- 
suator, once hired, is responsible 
for the employment and release of 
all Thompson Houscstaff, Students 
have no formal mechanism of con- 
trol over hiring, but said Couture, 
“Tlicre’s a degree of trust that we 
place in the House Administrator. 
But it’s never been a problem.” 
According to Barsky, “Despite 
the fact that he is not a member of 
the executive. Holmes sits in on 
executive meetings, he makes sug- 
gestions, acts as an upholder of the 
status quo, signs all the cheques, 
hires all die people, and docs all die 
bookkeeping. This sort of system is 
far too reliant on one individual,” 

“Unlike any other manager I can 
think of,” stiid Barsky. “Holmes has 
a conU'act signed for periods of 
several years at a time. Before 
graduate students lock themselves 
into another long-term contact 
with an ovcqiaid employee, gradu- 
ate students should be consulted as 
to how they want their money to be 
spent.” 

According Couture, Holmes is 
not overpaid. “A couple of people 
disagree, but we’re talking two out 
of five didusand graduate stu- 
dents.” 



and the Overdalc Tenants Ass( 
tion (OTA) find it unsatislaci 
especially for die elderly ten; 
Members from thc.se groups d 
onstrated as well. 

‘The Canadian experience 
keep people in their homes, 
don’t move diem. You don’t i 
cate sixty or seventy people wid 
hurting their lives cnornu)u^! 
said architect and OTA mem 
Mike Fish. 

In an effort to avoid the rcI(K ;i 
of Ovcrdalc tenants. Fish dcsi.e 
a counter-project. Like many o 
OTA colleagues, he worries ai 
the effects of die move on ten 
who arc “of old age and of ter 
health.” He received a letter f 
the administration that he 
“poked fun” at the proposal. 

Although many share Fi 
view, Indc|)cndcnt Council 
Nick Aufdcr 

Maur, fails to sec the problem, 
der Maur claims that the pos 
aspects of the deal far outnun 
any negative ones. 

Bccau.se the rooming house 
the new project will be brand r 
with lower rents and “ceiling ; 
don’t fall down," he doesn’t un 
stand die “great worries about 
ants moving from the aw 
squalid rooming houses" in wl 
they now live. 

He calls the MCM plan "ex 
lent", citing die increase in hou. 
capacity that will result from 
altcmadvc housing, about 1 
more people. Montreal’s nr 
populadon is expected to rise I 
per cent as a result of the devel 
ments. 

“You would have to be a lim 
not to appreciate this new projc 
he said. 

Not all councillors share Aid 
Maur’s passion for die project. 
NDG delegate Clarence Ba>| 
who attended Friday’s Cong 
mcedng, cmpadiizcs with ten; 
of Ovcrdalc. 

“I’ve become somewhat unci 
fortablc when I sec- some of 
people responsible for certain p 
folios l)cing so sort of cnthusi.i 
about not being able to do v 
might be considered the M 
thing,” he commented. 

To Sam Boskey, another N 
delegate, “the MCM thing" nn 
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Overdale: doing the 








Ipid solutions solve modern problems 



news 
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Susanna Hcjar 

In 1973, llic Alkali Lake reserve 
:amc the first to go alcohol free, 
ml then, it had one of the most 
,ctc Native drinking problems in 
vlli America. 

On Wednesday, November 25th, 
e Lbcn Hopson colloquium on 
jiihcrn Studies (health issues) 
ded with a speech by Francis (last 
me withcld), a Schuschwapp 
dian from tlic reserve in Britislt 
diimbia. 

He is active in tlic Schusch- 
ipp nation, working in the alco- 
il and drug abuse programme. He 
IS a Masters degree from UBC, is 
tctichcr and counsellor, and has 
CM asked to speak to or counsel 
any native groups and program- 
es in Canada and the United 
itcs. 



Drinking was à past-time con- 
ilcral normal,” said Francis, 
Ihcrc was a lot of drinking and a 
t of partying. Tliere were funerals 
here ivoplc would lx; drinking 
ul would put their bottles on top of 
coffin. People would go into the 
Qiuich all drunk. 1 used to go and 
rvc mass up diercall drunk. There 
las a lot of disrespect, a lot of 
I'gradation." 

Drinking was the focus of life at 
reserve. "People would make 
oncy just to drink. They’d go out 
[nd get paying Jobs and Just bring it 
omc and get dnink,” saidPrancis. 

minibus went to each home on 
tc reserve taking orders for liqour, 
clivering it later tliat day. "Every- 
fcdy watched everybody else so 
pey’d know who had liquor, so 
licy’d know where to go when they 
in out. 

"1 can remember myself going for 
f:n days straight with no. money, 
lit still drinking," said Francis who 
[egan drinking at the age of nine. 
Going around always with a bottle 
f whiskey inany hand. I’d pass out 
I the m iddic of the street, and when 
woke up people would be walking 
y laughing at me. But 1 didn’t care 
> long as 1 had that bottle.” 



Arguments, accidents, family 
breakdowns, child abuse, vandal- 
ism, delinquency, sexual promis- 
cuity, dcatlisandsuicidcs, were “all 
related to alcohol,” said Francis. 
Both his mother and sister died 
alcohol-related dcatlis. He himself 
liad suicidal tendencies at one 
point 

"Our people suffered from iden- 
tity loss,” said Francis. “A lot of 
tlicm didn’t believe they were In- 
dian or didn’t want to accept it.” 
Loss of self-esteem and emotional 
denial were also problems. “People 
lost faith in themselves and went 
back to drinking,” he said. 

“I had to learn about my own 
culture tlirough university courses 
and books. I read everything I could 
get my hands on. But reading about 
it is one tiling, going back and doing 
it is another,” said Francis. 

“We arc becoming afraid of our 
own culture, but we have to rc-lcarn 
it. That’s how we get our pride 
back. I want to sucss the impor- 
tance of our Native people gaining 
buck our culture. We must learn to 
be dependent on ourselves.” 

Francis described the entire situ- 
ation as a whirlpool which is drag- 
ging all Native people inward. But 
the cause is not alcohol. "1 used to 
think alcohol and drugs were tlic 
main cause of our problems,” he 
said, “Now 1 think tlicy’rc Just the 
symptoms.” Tlic causes he listed 
arc the unstable and tense economic 
situation, which leads to unemploy- 
ment; low self-esteem; and tlic 
community breakdown of his soci- 
ety. 

Tlic turn-around for the Alkali 
Lake reserve began in 1973 when 
two people, Phyllis and Andy (who 
is now chicQ were threatened with 
the loss of their daughter if tliey did 
not sober up. 

“At this point, nine deaths oc- 
cured every three months,” said 
Francis. “There was at least one 
death every two weeks, all alcohol- 
related.” 

An oblate priest, Ed Lynch, was 
invited to the reserve. He worked 



for over two years, uilking to people 
and setting up alcohol awareness 
programmes. “Grown men and 
women would hide when he was 
around,” said Francis, ’’but a lot of 
people went to him when they 
needed help. I went to him. I was 
sick too. I went to him and told him 
I wanted to do something about my 
drinking. He helped me.” 



are now and tlicrc are still prob- 
lems. Many of our young jx;oplc 
today arc on the precipice. They 
drink for fun, it isn’t a problem yet, 
but it could easily become one. Still 
a lot of diem arc being raised free of 
alcohol and free of the problems 
that tlic last gcncnition had to face 



back. We have to tltiitk big now. 
That’s Andy’s idea, tliink big now,” 
said Francis. 

Following the success of the 
Alkali Lake programme, one re- 
serve in Alberta and two more in 



Meanwhile, Andy used tlic In- 
dian Act to stop the liquor flow on 
the reserve. The RCMP, the church, 
and social workers were called in to 
enforce tlic issue, “It was the first 
time anyone ever addressed the 
problem on the reserve,” said 
Francis. 

"Ultimatums were given as pres- 
sure,” he said, “like ‘do something 
about your drinking or we’ll take 
away your home and family’, or’do 
something yourself or go the the 
treatment centre. Most chose die 
treatment centre, many going in on 
thcirownwill, “It’s 

a hard struggle,” said Francis, “It’s 
taken 15 years to get to where we 



growing up in alcoholic families.” 
The benefits of sobriety arc be- 
ginning to emerge. "We arc getting 
a sawmill and we arc creating a 
tannery which is already getting 
orders from all over die world. 
We’re starting to get self-esteem 



BC have gone dry. There arc now 
Native Alcohol and Drug Aware- 
ness Programme (NADAP) repre- 
sentatives in many native commu- 
nities across Canada said Brian 
Eyahpaisc of the Native Friendship 
Centre. ‘These arc people who can 
be approached to set up program- 
mes or admit people to treatment. 
Native people as a whole arc bc- 
contlnuM on page 14 



CUP o’ tea? 



brch run sparks protest 



Andrew Fischer 

When the Pcao Canada-spon- 
ed Olympic torch nears 
ntreal, it will be met with dem- 
traiions in support of the Lubi- 
I people, whose lands arc being 
iloiled by major oil companies. 

hi December 1 1th, die Olympic 
[cli will approach Montréal on its 
ly to Calgary and the opening of 
Olympic'gamcs. Several mcm- 
rs of the Mohawk Warrior Soci- 
will meet the runner at the 
iiularics of the reserve to escort 
ii/lier across with an alternative 
titiawk torch; Tlic first to run 
ide the torch bearer will be Alan 
l*'rris, who won a gold medal in 
Wioeing at die 1984 Olyinpic.s. 
”ere will be a ceremony on the 
erve as the Olympic torch pas.scs 
lough, and a dcmonsmition by 



the nation, including banners, bal- 
loons, and its own accompanying 
ceremony. All outsiders from 
Montréal and McGill arc invited to 
attend and show their support. 

Further demonstrations have 
been planned for December 12th 
when the torch arrives in Montréal. 
At 13h20, there will be a ten minute 
torch ceremony at City Hall, featur- 
ing various groups from fdcGill 
and MonU’éal. Às die torch passes 
by McGill, runners will meet it,and 
several McGill groups arc planning 
such demonstrations ns a street 
thcauc performance by die South- 
ern Africa Committee. Café Com- 
mun/c will also be involved. 

A newly formed group of Native 
and non-Nadve siudcnts arc busy 
planning some of the McGill activi- 
ties. “A lot will be worked out 
Friday,” when they will be holding 



an organi/ntional meeting to final- 
ize plans for die demonstrations, 
said Yvonne Bush, a native student 
involved in' die .group. “Anyone 
who is seriously interested in help- 
ing is welcome to come,” said 
Eileen McKibbin,anodier involved, 
student. The meeting will be at 
niiOOinthc Centre for Developing 

Studies. 

Tlic group plans to release sev- 
eral hundred yellow balloons dur- 
ing the demonstrations. ‘The bal- 
loons arc a symbolic gesture to the 
spiriLs and to Native spirituality, 
especially at this time, since it 
seems to be the only help left to the 
Lubicon,” explained Bush. “Tlic 
Olympic exhibit is called 'Tlic 
Spirit Cries Out’ since that properly 
represents die su-ugglc that faces 
us. We arc using yellow to symbol- 
ize return; die return of our land and 
of our rights,” said Bush. 



Puzzled by some of the articles in 
ilie Daily which begin with die 
acronym “CUP”? 

Well, puzzle no more. “CUP” 
stands for Canadian University 
Press, the oldest national student 
press organization in the world. 
That’s right, the world. 

Founded in Winnipeg in Decem- 
ber 1937, CUP is now gearing up to 
celebrate its 50th anniversary. The 
Daily is a founding CUP member. 

An organization with a proud 
and colourful history, CUP counts 
many noted Canadians among ils 
alumni, including External Affairs 
Minister Joe Clark, International 
Trade Minister Pat Carney, Colum- 
nist Allan Fotheringham, author 
Pierre Burton and radio talk show 
host Peter Gzowski. 

Today, as a democratically 
operated cooperative of nearly 50 
Canadian student newspapers widi 
a Joint circulation of over 300,000 
CUP works to bring you the very 
best coverageof issues whichaffeef 
students across the coundy. 

CUP covers everything from 
employment to the acccssibiltiy of 
post-secondary education, from 
financial assistance to AIDS and 
other health-related issues, from 
student analysis which Canadian 
students need to understand the 



CanadiaQ 

Ufcriwersrly 



educational and social policies af- 
fecting tliem. 

While reflecting a diversity of 
editorial viewpoints, CUP mem- 
bers arc unified by their statement 
of shared principles, which identify 
the student press as “an agent of 
social change: striving to advance 
human rights, while working 
against social injustices .such as 
racism, sexism and homophobia.” 
With CUP mcmbcr.sliip, the 
Daily also has the opportunity to 
belong to Campus Plus, a national 
advertising cooix:rativc which has 
returned to CUP members more 
tlian S3 million worth of ad reve- 
nues since its incorporation in 
1981. 
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-.Saturn 



Santaspeaksantaspea 

ntaspeaksantaspeaks 



Hy KjJKtiojj and Sdimuck 

"1 secretly liaic kids...on (xxasion 
I’ve pinched babies when mrllicrs 
weren’t looking. ForChrisUmus, I’d 
like tliis mondt’s ccnterTold.’’ Un- 
fortunately, this was noi said by an 
actual department .store Santa, but it 
was our dream quote as we set out to 
uncover the .secret, repressed 
Chrisünas desires of die St. Nicho- 
las fakes who invade Montréal 
malls. 

Much to our dismay, the mall 
Santas turned out to l)c faithful 
yearly regulars saying all the usual 
happy Christmas garb. We asked 
them what theydo in dieiroff-Sanui 
time. One said he had been Santa- 
ing for 22 years. A few .said diey 
were actors, one a chef. 

Eaton’s Santa, a particularly 
grumpy sort, wasn’t really in to 
chatting. During the suntmer, he 
and his elves "do nothing”. He 
pointed us in the direction of the 
nciuest elf to he escortai away like 
the lx)y before us who announced 
loudly,’*Just a sec, 
Santa.. .Mommy, I have to pec.” 
Neither of us cashed in on free 
candy canes. 

To avoid disa|)pointing Santas like 
this one, try Ogilvy’s. He just 
started and shouldn’t l)c all worn 
out yet. Simp.son’s Santa is hard to 
catch. He had already retreated to 
the North pole when we arrived. If 
you want to see him. go before 
16h30. 

Tlie nay Santa’s were by far the 
jollicst. (one w;ls off-duty posing 



incognito as an elf.) For their 
Chrisunas prasents they said they 
just «'anted to pack up and go where 
the weather was wiu^m and the fun 
never stops. 

The Alexis Nihon Santa wanted 
"Peace in this world. It’s missing 
it.” The uptight one at Eaton’s 
apparently just wanted us U) keep 
the line moving, and when asked 
said only, "Oh, you know, same as 
you.” Us? No, somehow, I can’t see 
Santa being excited about a front 
row ticket and a backstage pass to 
the next Crucifucks concert. 

Tlie most valuable advice on the 
local St. Nicking scene came from 
the boy waiting behind us at Alexis 
Nihon. “Last year, this guy gave 
me a whole handful of candy 
canes,” he said, trying to cheer up 
our wait. "Yeah, die last place I 
went to today, they only gave me 
one. How cheap, eh? At Place 
OnUirio 1 got three. It wasn’t bad, 
but 1 hate it when they ask you 
questions like name, age, you 
know? 1 mean, tliat interferes witli 
my life.” Grait, a pre-adole.scent 
twerp with more of a lead than us. 
we each got two saccharine sticks, 
but the little boy got his yearly 
handful. 

1 guess to get what you want out 
of Santa, be it the news scoop of the 
year or enough candy canes to make 
you sick, you have to be ten aiul/or 
sickcningly cute. (Maybe we 
shouldn’t have worn combat 
boots?) Well, hcck, what do you 
expect from a guy who hangs out in 
chimneys, anyway? 



cvnitnued from pige 3 

• TIte most notable faiture of the 
Saturnalia was the election of ils 
king. Lord of Misrule, Trickster 
Gcxl for a week. Usually the King 
was a virile young man who would 
be dressed up in elaborate costume 
and urged to indulge his animal 
iiKstincLs, widi die help of attendant 
soldiers and maid-servatits. 

After about a week of general 
debauchery and creative encour- 
agement of fertility, the King 
would lx: taken to the altar of the 
god he was mimicking, llicre he 
would lx: publicly castrated and his 
thioat would be sliced open (you 
knew there hail to lx: a catch). 

It was this festival, widi its .sexual 
content and grisly climax, diat the 
Christians were most interested in 
su|ipressing. Uut the [Koplc were 
unsympathetic. The Church was 
finally forced to accept the festival, 
with the provision that it lx: pre- 
sented in honour of the Christian 
god. llie upshot of all this is diat 
most of the puzzling Yuletide cus- 
toms that we reinact year after yair 
actually have no coniicction with 
"Christmas” and are much closer to 
pagan fertility rites. 

For examine, "I'atlier Time” with 
his sickle was the Druidic image of 
the holy man. His mi.ssion was to 



carry in the mistletoe, the .symbol of 
the god’s .semen. Kissing under 
mistletoe is but a mild version of 
popular pagan .and later "Christian” 
Ix;:Lsant customs associated with 
the plant. 

The jiractice of dixir-to-door 
carolling or (as in Mexico) inquir- 
ing if there is"r(K)m at die Inn,” is a 
variation on die ‘mumming play’. 
The play is a ritual of daith and 
rebirth intended to restore health to 
the land— its major characters are a 
hero, a lady (actually a transvestite) 
and a monster who battles with die 
hero. Both u.sedLstinctively phallic 
swords and Ixrdi arc slain and then 
revived by a quack doctor, a war- 
liKk. 

The mumming is still performed 
today, its symlxilic origins forgot- 
ten, usually leading up to a party. It 
thrives in the Maritimes particu- 
larly. 

Evergreen trees, holly and gift- 
exchanging have very little to do 
with Christianity. If you want to 
have a pagan Chrisunas, just take 
those traditionsa bit more seriously 
(doing them naked always lus that 
effect on me) and drop the associ- 
ated jargon about the cradle and the 
Wise Men. Drink .some was.sail. 
And have a Merry Saturnalia. 



Comprehensive Final Exam: 



HISTORY; Describe the history of flic papacy from its origins to the present day, concentrat- 
ing especially, but not exclusively, on its social, political, economic, religious and 
philisopliical impact on Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. Be brief, consci.se 
and spcciilc. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING: Some 2500 riot-crazed former Students' Council members are 
stormihg the classroom. Calm them. You may use any ancient language except 

' Latin or Greek. Your performance will be video-taped. 

0 ' 

biology : Create life. Estimate the differences in subsequenthuman culture if this form had 
developed 500 million years earlier, giving special attention to its probable effect 
on the English parliamcntaiy system. Prove your thesis. 

MUSIC: Write a pi^b concerto. Orchestrate and perform it with flute and violin. You will 
a piano uhdcr youf scaL In thc intciest of timc, you may omIt thc coda. 

. PSYCHOLOGY; Based on your knowledge of their works, evaluate the emotional stability, 

: . * ■; = adjustirtcnisofeac * 

Moscs;rüçhhrd Nixon, Alcxandcrof rV 

: Aphrodias,' RariiscsU, Gregory 6^^ //] 

MyKa','Har|imurabi, Freud, Hitler, C 

; ...Jdi Amin, and Qaude Ryan. Support Æ 

• ■ '^ypuf evaluation with quotations \ ^ n 

from cachperson’s work, making ap- / a 
propriate references. It is not ncccs- j j ^ 

sary to translate. 



, SOCIOLOGY; Estimate the sociological problems that might accompany lire end of the 
world. Conduct and experiment to test your theory. Use charts If appropriate. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE; Tliere is a red telephone on tlte desk beside you. Start tlie Third 
World War. Report at length on its socio-economic effects, If any. 

ENGINEERING; The disassembled parts of a high-powered rifle have been placed on your 
desk. Yoii will also find an instruction manual printed in Swahili. In 10 minutes, 
. a hungry Bengal tiger will be admitted to the room. Take whatever action you feel 
is appropriate. Be prepared to justify your decision. 

ECONOMICS; Develop a realistic plan for refinancing the national debt Trace the possible 

effects of your plan in die 

following areas: (Cubism, the 
Donatlst controversy, the 
wave theory of light, the auto- 
mobile industry. Outline a 
method for preventing these 
effects. Criticize this method 
from all possible points of 
view, as demonstrated in your 
answer to the last quc.stion. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 



FICTION 



W/////mm/muk HIHliilIB 

niilflniHHinHiHiiii ii 



PHYSICS; Explain the nature of matter. Include in your answcrc an evaluation of the 
development of mathematics on science. 

MATHEMATICS; If x equals pi limes a .squared, construct a formula showing how long it 
would lake a fire ant to drill a hole through a dill pickle, if tlie lengUi-girth ration 
of tlie ant to the pickle was 98. 17:1. 

PHILOSOPHY; Sketch the development of human thought, and estimate its significance. 
Compare with the development of any other kind of thougliL 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGErBc objective 

and spécifié. Abbreviations are exam!?^ 

pcmiitted. You will be graded for ( txiv 

punctuation and grammar. Cal- | 

culalors arc allowed. ^ 

EPISTEMOLOGY: Take a position for or I j 

against tlie truili. Prove the val- X ! 

ididty of your statement. ‘ ! 

MEDICINE: You have been given a razor 

blade, some gauze, and a bottle of y 

Scotch. Take out your appendix. J » U 

Do not suture until your work has 
been inspected. You have 15 ^ 

minutes. ' J 








2020 University 
(Street levei) 
844-8461 
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Over 200XXX) gfuduales recommend 

Young Drivers of Canada 

Training centres coast to coast 



1118 Ste-Catherine Street West, suite 405 
(near Peel Metro) 



Fi ve of the catchiest words 
in the English language 



Now they’re ever>’where. 

Not just the words. The 
diseases t(X). 

Hut there are three tilings 
you GUI do alxuit these five 
words. 

Firstly, you Gin alrstain from 
se.xual activity altogether. 

1 lowever, if you are se.xually 
active, you should know about 
the second tiling; condoms. 

Condoms ;ire the contracep- 
tive that medical authorities 
recognize as the most effc'ctive 
way to rerluce the risk of sexually 
transmitted diseases. 

We make condoms. 

In fact, we’ve helped to 
make their manufarture the hi}»h 
technology business it is tiKlay. 

HeGiuse we Irelieve that sexually 
active peojile need protection 
they can trust. Now they need 
it more than ever. 

'riie third thinfj vou can do 
is to educate vourself. 'I'alk to 
your doctor. Ask at your local 
clinic. Or ko riKht to the top. 

in youi inlrrcst by CitnndaV li'admK’ omdoin manut.iilim r, 
Schtim) of Canada l.td . 

inakif** of Kaiiisfs and S!u*ik. llit* lommonstiiM' londom" 



Gintad the Canadian Public 
Health Ass<x.*iation at ITi.'i. 
C'lrlinK Avenue, Suite 210, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Z8B8. 

They’ll tell you that about 
one million Gises of sexually 
transmitted diseases are diau- 
nosed every year. And they’ll 
Kive you the lx.*st available 
advice on how to avoid becomiiiK 
a statistic. 

It comes down to three 
simple thinKs. 

Abstinence. The conduni. 
education. 

NothinK else makes sense. 



wash 

cut 



cut 

wash 



pmnand 

M inolBiMiti Ncmiry 



Plact 

Villt-Marit 

B 66 - 28 ai 



Let CoVfurtt 

3020 

644-2400 



Pluct 

Borwwnturt 

876-4469 



Galtvie OupuU 
642-9096 



O' !.1 



m molars 
parmi notre vaste choix de 
k montures en magasin. Une 
deuxième personne 
: : profiter de cette 



from our vast selection of 
frames in stock. A V 
iecond person can 

profit from this. ] ■ 



2 for 1 at^^l- 
Le Lunetier^L 
Come and ^ 
see us 

5370, Papineati ^ 
(angle Masson) 
Montréal 
522-3680 



: : pour 1 

3hez 

r Le Lunetier. 
Venez nous voir. 

7501, boul. 
Taschereau 
Brossard 
445-6444 



McGill student Cheryl Dextras has been awarded an original work ol art, 
and has boon named a Follow ol the Institute ol Canadian Bankers (F.I.C.D.), 
in recognition ol having attained the highest academic standing in this year's 
Fellowship program ol the Institute ol Canadian Bankers. The painting is by 
Jérémie, the well-known Québec artist. 



Enrolled in the Cortilicalo in Banking Administration program ol the McGill 
Centro lor Continuing Education. Ms. Doxtras is a Pcrsonnul Oilicer ol the 
Royal Bank Ol Canada. 






IVERYNICm 
t'lOPM 
MAnttHOC ** 
SffCtAU 



MONDAY NtGHT 
HOOCIY-FOOTBAUON 
CUNTSOIftN 
(CMckcn winsi MCh) 



SUNDAY INDU mUBSOAY 
tTUDtNTDUCOUNTIO% 
(ixc«p(onip*clab) 



UVIltOCXiROU 

raOAY'MIUBDAY 



Women’s 
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Internal funding strife 



HMHWjW 



Montreal's fun food restaurant & bar 

2080 Aylmer 288-9272 

Open 1 1;30am - 3am M-F, 5pm - 3am S-S 



Full timu .student .special 
Haircuts; Women $25 
Men $15 
20% di.scoiint on 
perms, tinl.s, liiKliliylit.s 



TRIG COIFFURE 

1442 Sherbrooke W • Suite 200 • 286-9275 



!•>' McGiir.s planning (leparlinonl 
list pure science, cnginesiing, 
graduate management and law as 
priority .sectors. Si,x other .sectors, 
including medicine, undergraduate 
humanities, cducaiittn and arts are 
not jtriorily. Iliougli inde.xalion 
rates have been altered slighdy 
since I9S2, they have remained at 
about 15 |vr cent I’or priority sec- 
tors and .SO per cent lor oilier fields. 



According to Paul Davenport, 
McCiill's Vice-Principal in charge 
of iilanning, those liguies only 
account for about two percent of 
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ANEEQ in action: taking the offensive 



Ministère de Véducation are the head 
dent association. The cluttered rooms of 
and documents. Books and papers, overflowing the 

file cabinets, are stacked on the desks and floor. ^ 

Posters from unions, women’s groups and past 
ANEEQ campaigns 

Qu6l)cc student activists. Eachday, ANEEQ's (1- 

people for decision-making body the ^ 

to an update. where 3 

having UDuble with the financial from all over the province vote on i 

aid system call to find out about policies and strategics for tlic up- ^ 

thcirrightsandwhatthcycando.lt coming year. Between congresses, ^ 

is also here that l’Association na- the Central Council (composed of •= ^EEii^^^BP^V \:^V 

tionale des étudiantes ct étudiants rcpre.scniativcs from all of the re- 5 ET^HIBIR’ '.r .i v > t ^ » i 

du Québec (ANEEQ) publishes its gions) makes decisions in consulUt- 1 Hf , ' 

monthly ncw.spaper, Ic quchcc tion with the regional councils. Tlic J ** ’ 

ETUDIANT. executive committee is responsible B8B il^lLv >-' 

for carrying out tlic mandates it is' = nffi|El9Ei^^i^fi5 ^ 

For Sl.25 a year, students have given by the congrcs.scs and the Q " '• f 

access to a variety of information Cental Council. 

on topics ranging from tuition fees Unlike most unions, ANEEQ has A meeting at (he ANEEQ offlcc-s. 
and financial aid to racism and im- rcscr\'cd a place for the participa- 

migration. ANEEQ’s research tion of non-member associations in Claude Ryan tells ANEEQ he debate. Central Council représenta 

branch, Ic Bureau national its structure. Observers have speak- needs two years to develop the re- 

d’information ct dc recherche ing rights at all meetings and tlic form plans before making them 

(BNIR), writes briefs for the gov- voting Likes place among both public. ANEEQ also learns of a 

emment on welfare, unemploy- members and non-members. In proposed tuition fee increase and produced 27 strike mandates, and rnally affiliate with ANEEQ. C 

ment, public uansportation and addition to annual and special spends the summer organising a ‘ ' 

other social issues. The women’s congresses, ANEEQ calls general campaign against it. 

scction,rOrganisation des femmes meetings of tlic student movement May 1986: ANEEQ’s 19th con- 

dans l’ANEEQ(ODFA), works for to involve non-members, such as gross votes on a 20 point platform 

women’s rights, both' inside McGill, in specific campaigns. on financial aid reform, this docu- 
ANEEQ and in tlic larger commu- ment formed the base for the Octo- 

nity. . ' , ber strike. 

1 he structure in actum October 1986: A réunion nation- 
But there IS more here Ilian niccLs ANEEQ’s democratic process is called in Stc-Tliérèse to dis- 
thc eye. nic aiiiuunt of time and was put to the test recently over the ,i,„ nPufonn of demands and 



at the regional and provincial lev 
fives went on tour, visiting about 35 els. However, this involvcnicm ha 
universities and colleges in one not sparked a commilmcnl on ih. 
month. This enormous undertaking part of tlic student executive to lor 



rently, ANEEQ is the only siiidcn 
union rcprc.scnting universities 
There is the possibility of a coali 
tion of independent as.sociation' 
forming, but tlicsc types of arrange 
ments have often failed in the past 
Recently, ANEEQ Ills taken ; 
much more cautious and iiUKleratc 
stance in its activities. Strikes an 
not recommended without carefu 
consideration and consultation 
non-meni- 

bers. As well, steps have been Liktn 
to accomodate observers and po- 
heard in isolation. Last year’s refer- icmial members. McGill has taken 



McGill and the student move- 
ment 

McGill has been a member of 
various student federations in 
Québec over the past twenty ye;irs. 

Since 1983, however. McGill has 
the tuition fee increase. A general not been represented at tlic provin- 
unlimitcdstrikcisadoptcdby 39as- cial level by any student union. For with both members and 
sociations, many of whom arc not five years, tlie Students’ Society 
ANEEQ members. Anoilicr gen- has struggled to make its voice 
cral meeting is called two weeks 

later to end die .strike. A negotiating endum to join Ic Regroupement des advantage of tliis lor more than a| 
committee is elected, including one asscociations étudiantes universi- 
non-member, to meet with the taires (RAEU) was one example of 
government on the loans and bur- McGill’s ambiguous position. The 
sarics issue. About 22 schools were referendum failed and RAEU dis- 
on suike, including 4 or 5 unaffili- banded two months later, 
ated CEGEPs. A final general 
meeting is called in February 1987, 
at the end of the negotiations, to 
give a report and discuss a suategy 
for the next year. 

June 1987: Tlic 20th congress of 
ANEEQ decides to Like a more 
aggressive sLince on loans and 
bursaries. Ccnu-al Council is man- 
dated to come up witli a plan of 
action for the fall of 1987. Over the 
summer, ANEEQ debates various 
possibilities in consultation with 
the regions. 

October 1987: Tlic Central Coun- 
cil propo.scs a one-day strike to 
pressure Claude Ryan to make the 
refomi public. For the first lime, 

ANEEQ is on the offensive, setting 
the agenda for debate a year or two 
in advance. The congress delegates 
decide that it is imporLint to keep up 
the prc.s.sure until the next elections 
in the hope of having prolonged 
impact. 

Tlie preparation for such an ac- 
tion invplved decentralizing the 



The Students’ Society External 
Affairs Committee is currently 
’’studying” McGill’s position in the 
provincial student movement. If a 
recommendation is put forth, there 
Since tlie spring of 1987, McGill may be a referendum this .spring on 
has been participating in ANEEQ the question of student association 
congresses, meetings and activities membership. 



ANEQ’s STRUCTURES 



Alphabet soup 



OuisouâTs 



Montreal 



Centre du Québec 



CENTRAL 

COUNCtL 



Est du Québec 



Saguenay / 
Lac St-Jean 



National 

OttiCB ol 

inlormalion 

and 

research 



Québec 



Noid-Qucsl 



NATtONAL 






CQNQRESS 




EXECUTtVE 
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Montréal’s silent world 



i\ A:i(lri'w Fisclur 
|ii(l Sli'pliiinie Ladiowic/. 



people on the slrccl. He is willing U) wcxiring bright clothes ami nibber 
spe;ik with anyone who will re- lxK)ts. Josiîc stopped and asked 



spond. Most street ivo|ile are relue- Claire foracigarcttc. Claire smiled. 



Mean spends most of his days pan- to comiminicalc with those lit the cig;irette and the two women 

Lmlliiig in front of Raton’s. "You «“iside their world. continued to walk down the .street, 

can usually find me here or in front llcrnard. 53. resi>ondcd to a A block further. Josée had an epi- 
0( 1 es Terrasses." he .said. lopiic sci/urc. 

\ Ten years ago. Jean worked at a — • , r 

discoiheipie. He had to (piit work 1 he OtllCr (lay (1 UKUl ^Ot (Ulgiy With lUC Jor 

S Pegging. I told him, ‘I’ve already tried to live 



lit the cigarette and the two women 
continued to walk down the street. 
A block further. Josée had an epi- 
leptic sci/u.rc. 



iecideut. Now, unable to work, 

»h"i*inir without your help, but I need food. I have to 

[■Tve come to grips with my (Jq (hhd I SduL 
baudicap. Today, our stK’iety re- ~ 



with them," she .said. 

Many bospiuils have dcvcloiwd a 
rcvolving-d(X)r attitude towards tlic 
homeless. A spokesperson from 
Montréal General Hospiuil said, "1 
suppo.se diere are .some homeless 
who come to our emergency rmun. 
\Vc don’t really keep lists of them 
or anything like that.” 

The homelc.ss, for the most part, 
do not ask for outside help. “1 |)retly 
well take care of myself,” s;iid Fer- 
nand, 66. 



IVrnand spends much of his time 



riding Montréal s buses ami 



said Jean. Fernand is lc.s.s oinimis- 
tic. “ChristnuLS, it comes every 
year. It’salways the same," he .said. 

Jean and Fi;niand sjrcnd Christ- 
nuts with their families. Both agree 
that ChristnuLS is turning more 
commercial. 

’’ Toiby, a person can go into a 
department store with their kid and 
buy hundreds of dollars worth of 
Christmas pre.sents. But it’s all 
junk. 



1 cl> the handicapped. Needy 
:o['le-are in the streets. Before, 
.'nple were willing to help the less 
lutiiate." 

JiMii has also come to grips with 
egging. “ I he other day, a man got 
■TV with me for begging. 1 told 
nil. ‘ I’ve already tried to live with- 

i et your bel]). Hut 1 nceil IihkI. 1 
,i\a to do this’," he said. 

Jean is an e.ucption to mo.st 



asked if he could stop to Uilk a bit 
more he rejilied "Non! Non! Non!" 
and turned away. Many homelc.ss 
will accept a cigarette or money, 
but will refu.se any fiiithcr contact. 
Usually, it takes an emergency to 
bring tbem intocontact with jieople 
outside their world. 

Claire and her friciul Josée were 
walking on St. I.aurent below Sher- 
brooke one afternoon. They were 



Protest the torch 



\\’e support the l.ubicon Lake Cree in their "last staiul" against the 
.■‘divii.i provincial goverument’s and oil companies’ deliberate and 
.vsieinaticrlesiriictionofthe l.ubicons’ traditional lands, economy, 
and way of life. By de.stroying alxiriginal larul rights, the oil 
comi'aiiies gain unrestricted access to the oil and gas reserves this 
l.ind is known to contain. Ironically, the.se .same oil companies are 
■poiisuring the Olympic Native art e.\hibition7/ie Spirit Sin^s at the 
Cileiibow Mu.seum in Calgary. 

.At the rerpie.st of the l.ubicon peojile, museum worldwide have 
Ixiy colted this e.xhibit. They have recognized the oi 1 conpanics’ hy- 
[sicrisy in siKinsoring a i>eaccful endeavour as masking the e.xploi- 
Litionofthe landatthee.vpenscofthe l.ubicon jK'ople. The McCord 
Museum of McGill has decided not to honour this rerpie.st and has 
cut 'items to the Olympic e.xhibition. \Vc .strongly protest this ac- 
tion. 

1 lusting the Olympics isa matterof national pride. Why should the 
l.ubicon Iv denied their nation and pride? On December 11, the 
( )lympic torch will be passing through the Kahnawake reserve. On 
December 1 2, it will be in Montréal. We and the Kahnawake Band 
plan to relea.se hundredsofyellow balloons, in Montreal asa symbol 
ut hoivand for the return of the Lubicon land to the Lubicon jieople. 

< )iir intent is to not boycott the Olympics, but to protest the activities 
cl its. sponsors. Their c:im|iaigns to destroy the Lubicon’s land rights 
li.ive placed the.se Natives’ very survival at stake. 

.McGill hascommittcesaddiessing. similar human rights vio- 

I. liions in South Africa, Central America, etc., yet no committee 
ll•cu^eson Canadian Ntilive issues. SSMU’s Ad-I loc Committee is 
.1 w ell-intended gc.slure, but a temixuary committee cannot possibly 
de.il w iih the .scope of a human rights violation in this country. We 
w ill propose the creation of a sumding Native affairs committee as 
a liaison for Native and non-Nativcsludentsand to addrq.ss local and 
national Native issues. 

The pride of :t people should belong to the jwople themselves 
and not displayed in a niu.scum. The Ltibicons are still here. We, 
unlike the McCord Museum, acknowledge their right to life and 
dignity. 

When the Olympic Torch pusses through your community, 
we ask you to remember the Lubicon Lake Crée as their lilc 
ai'proachesthe"rinishline.’’Tlie ".Spirit Cries" for justice— will you 
hell)? 

Please attend the demon.stralion at City Hall at 13h()0 on 

I ' ■.ember I2ih. 275 Notre Dame Ouest, for the arrival of the torch 
III .Moniiéal. There will also be a protest as the torch passes through 
til ■ Kahnawake Mohawk re.serve at llhOO on 1-riday, December 

I I ill. Anyone concerned is tirgeil to ailciul. 

I'or more information, please leave your name ami number 

III the Amnesty Inlemalional bo.x at Sltiilenis’ Society lioni de.sk, rm 
l'!5 Union Building. 

Vvoniie Bush l"ileeii McKihliin .loainie Wti 

Chris Bush Mav Chiu Andrew l iseher .laniie Kneeii 



A crowd gathered around Josée, 
staring. 'Hie paramctlics, when they 




arriveil, were less than sympa- 
tltelic. One suiycd in the ambu- 
lance. When it was apparent she 
could not Slay on the .street, they 
brought Josée to a hospital. Most 
people would have been trctiteil and 
released to a comfortable home and 
a family to care for them. But Josée 
has no home. When .she is released 
from the hospiuil, she will continue 
walking St. Laurent. 



niclros. He believes .society i.f to 
blame for many of the problems on 
the street. "Peoirle are getting more 
and more .seixtraied because of the 
government’s policy. There’s more 
crime. Winter changes things a lot. 



When I worked in the ili.sco, the 
place was always packcil at Christ- 
mas and Faster. People did not 
want to spend lime with their fami- 
lies. Families only get together 
now because of the holidays. When 



lliat Josée was even brought to 
the hospital is an e.xceplion among 
the homeless. "We don’t get many 
people off die street," said Chantal 
Proiil.x, an admi.ssions official at 
Jewish General I lospital. "They arc 
relticianl to be brought in. They 
don’t like our prrKCdurc, and it’s 
difficult for us to communicate 



Most homeless people are on the streets 365 
days a year. Around Christinas time, the 
average person notices them a bit more. 



and people are changing too," he 
said. 

Most homelc.ss people are on the 
streets 365 days a year. Around 
Christmas time, the average person 
notices them a bit more. "People arc 
more generous at Christmas time," 



1 was growing up after the depres- 
sion. my family was always to- 
gether so Christmas for us was a 
time to celebrate, not to just get 
together," said Jean. 

"People don’t stop to enjoy 
Christmas.” .said Fernand. 



To the Daily: 

Tlic plight of the Faculty of Arts at 
McGill luis been receiving much 
press of late. Most of diis has dis- 
seminated from officialsof the Uni- 
versity and the differing levels of 
Govermnent. Tliose most affected, 
die students, have hardly voiced 
anyopinion.s. 1 believe the time lias 
come for the students to tell die 
public c.xactly what underfunding 
means. For my pariiclar dc|xirt- 
ment. Anthropology, underfunding 
means: too few teaching assistants; 
silting in the aisles ol lecture rixims; 



attending semimus of more than 
diirty people; not having adequate 
room within die university to have 
a student lounge. Most of die.se 
problems arc being cx|x;rienccd by 
the faculty as a whole. A problem 
unique to my department — possi- 
bly the most pressing problem for 
the department — is the lack of an 
archaeology field school. How arc 
archaeologists at McGill supjxiscd 
to compete with undergraduates 
of insitiutions tiuit give their stu- 
dents the opixirtunily to actively 
utilize iheirtc.xilxxik knowledge. It 



would .seem implicit that a course 
titled “Archaeological Mcdiods" 
would (incorporate some practical 
experience, this is not the case at 
McGill. If underfunding continues 
to dictate the services which the 
Faculty of Arts is able to offer, one 
can only ponder the future of the 
prestigious McGill University 
Royal Institution of the Advance- 
ment of Learning. 



Christian Kruse, 

Chair, Anlhroixilogy .Students’ 
Association 
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Montréal’s very own 
alternative exotica C 



In central Montréal, at 2035 St. Laurent, a very 
exotic place is selling very exotic ideas to very exotic 
people who seem to know only the first letter of the 
alphabet. 

The Alternative Bookstore — La Librairie Alter- 
native— was founded in 1976 by about 50 anar- 
chists. Since then it has been providing exoticism to 
hundreds of activists, all dedicated to the exotic idea 
of smashing the State! 

The Daily interviewed one of the bookstore* s long 
time, somewhat exotic activists. 



by I’ierre Tordjman 



life, taking direct actions in the people? NawrockI : In general, they go on 

home to solve relationsliip prob- Nawrocki ; We do have ‘ordinary rcvollingwhereverlheyare.Work- 

Icms, or at work or in their comma- working people’ in our clientele *ng in the bookstore is an education 

nity. It’s about how to do things other than peace activists or young for social revolution. People end up 

without bosses, without parties or punks. But we tend to have a more working in different solidarity 

any kind of authority. The ideas we youth-oriented type of clientele, groups. There arc a dozen of them 

push encourage people to be so- We also try to direct people into around the city, 
cially responsible. other groups. Daily : So, what’s anarchism? 

Daily : What’s wrong with bosses? Daily : Who works in the book- Nawrocki : It’s taking control of 
Nawrocki : The bookstore itself is store? your own life, 

a self-managed collective. No Nawrocki : Students, unemployed . Daily: As simple as that? 
bosses here, because we believe community activists, fully cm- Nawrocki : Yeah. Anarchy is a 
that people can live better without ployed i)coplc, tree planters, house- world where nobody oppresses 
bosses. Nobody likes to have some- workers, school instructors. We anybody else, 
body on dicir back. People basi- have about a dozen volunteers, all Daily ; Do you sec anarchism as a 
cally want to be free, and as long as the money we make goes into the goal or an attitude? 
there arc bosses in the world, we ‘business’. Nawrocki : It’s both. Tlic goal is a 

can’t be free. A boss can be a man- Daily : What do collective mem- society free of oppression, and the 
ager, a city councillor, or^cven a bers become when dicy stop work- means arc meant to be unoppres- 
boyfriend. ing here? sivc. For example, we use concen- 

sus decision making. 

Daily : Obviously, these types of 

activities can happen peacefully 

V- — wiiliin a confined .social domain. 

^ anarchist 

attitude is viable in our society, 
given its repressive system? 



No bosses 
here, nobody 
likes having 
someone on 
their back 



Nawrocki : Yes, we can talk about 
Spain where millions of people 
were organised along anarchist 
principles in trade-unions, in farms, 
factories and villages which all 
were in the hands of anarchists. 
There still is a very large anarchist 
movement in Spain, hundreds of 
thousands of activists. 

Daily : But how is their cxi>cricncc 
relevant to our situation? Is anar- 
chism to be considered as an ideal, 
^ irrespective of history? • 

S Nawrocki : Anarchy is basic com- 
3 mon sense. We have no choice. We 
s change things now, or we kiss the 
■| world goodbye. Anarchists in 
< Spain showed that anarchy is pos- 
i sible. We have historical examples, 
I but also current examples like tpy 
^ co-op in the Milton Park. We’re 24 
I people in the building, we have 
regular assemblies where everyone 
participates in the decision making 
about how to, run die co-op. We 
have work committees to do differ- 



Also private industries and the 
State don’t do anydiing about |X)1- 
lution. If we let them destroy our 
environment, we’ll have no water 
to drink and no more air to breathe. 
People have to take some sort of 
direct action to stop the |)ollutini; 
going around. It’s up to us to organ- 
ise and to do something about it. 
Tliat’s die basic anarchist a|)- 
proach, not to rely on those in 
power. 



The side wall of the Librarie Alternative 
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Dissidence within the 

ESTABLISHMENT 



he Cliomsky Reader ' 

Mm Chomsky, 1987 
inilieon Books, $22 JO 

f llrendun Wcslon 

here is a resonating note 

I / 

the promotional quote 
on die back cover of 
oam Chomsky’s latest work — 
hich describes him as "arguably 
c most important intellectual 
ivc," — is culled from the New 
ork Times. 

The irony is both because the 
cstigious newspaper is one of the 
sin targets of his biting analysis, 
hich reduces the Times to the 
eological equivalent of Pravda, 
id because it has, like the rest of 
e American mainstream, chosen 
I ignore almost all of his works. 

But tlie paradox of the establish- 
cni anarchist is not really so unfa- 
lomable. It is this same appeal to 
le recognized authorities of the 
mcrican mainstream which liave 
lowed the leading western dissi- 
.’nt to embarass them so effec- 
vcly, by comparing their ethics to 
osc of Nazi Germany. 

While Chomsky loathes the 
I'csicrn establishment (politi- 
ans, businessmen, intellectuals 
id members of the mainstream 
i«lia) he has always played on 
icir turf— and left them sliding in 
;cirmud.Asaprofessorof Unguis- 
es and philosophy at the Massa- 
lusctts Institute of Technology, he 
as altered the study of linguistics 
nd authored several exhaustive 
■Ofks on U.S. imperialism and its 
pologisis. 

But his writings in the two disci- 
lincs have remained separated by 
chasm that only his most ardent 
dmirers would bridge. Most of his 
oliiical books are long on expos- 
ig h>’pocrisy and short on theory, 
a his linguistic writings, the re- 
erse is true. 

This has perhaps made it easier 
or universities to ignore his work. 
At McG ill, acourse has only rarely 
cen offered on his wriüngs, and 
lai under the banner of philoso- 
hy, rather than political science.) 
Viih Ure Reader, Chomsky makes 
is exclusion from the curriculum a 
01 more difficult 

The Reader compiles the essen- 
ials of his philosphical and politi- 
al thought, along with enough 
ocumentation of U.S. -sponsored 
cnocide to guarantee a sense of 
mirage. Much of the material has 
Wviously appeared in seven of his 
oajor works from the past two 
Iccadcs. The balance is lectures 
fom 1984 and ’85 which have 
isiuilly also appeared as articles in 
mailer publications, or those 
^hich arc condensed from longer 
'orks on the same subject. Perhaps 
he only wholly original section is 
in interview conducted by the 



Pantheon editor. i 

The theory is principally found in ( 
a sccüon rather grandiously cn- ( 
titled, “Interpreting the World.” j 
Here, he sketches out his theory of j 
human nature and scientific in- ^ 
quiry, and attacks the dominant i 
liberal and bchaviorist traditions. ; 
Example after example show how i 
what is said to be in the U.S.’s 
“national security" usually 
amounts to aggression, executed in 
the name of ordinary people, but 
benefitting only the elite. 

In the essay “The Manufacture of 
Consent,” Chomsky states his 
simple diesis: America today sur- 
paies Orwell’s dystopia in a simi- 
lar form of mind control — control 
through the language itself, so that 
dissent is incomprehensible. He 
writes: 

“For those who stubbornly seek 
freedom, there can be no more 
urgent task than to come to under- 
stand the mechanisms and practices 
of indoctrination. These are easy to 
perceive in totalitarian societies, 
much less so in the ‘brainwashing 
under freedom’ to which we are 
subjected and which we all too of- 
ten .serve as willing or unwitting 
instruments.” 

Unfortunately, his linguistic 
work is still absent There is no 
mention of his mathematically 
complex theory of universal gram- 
mar, which showed language was 
an innate capacity in all humansand 
corresponds to die structure of our 
brain. The freedom and creativity 
of language supports his similar 
ontological assumptions, and it is 
this understanding of human nature 
in which all his polidcal work is 
grounded. 

This belief in freedom provides 
the spark for his erudite rejection of 
social hierarchy, and economic 
exploitadon in the abstract. But the 
sarcastic venom Chomsky reserves 
for the apologists of genocidal U.S. 
policies in the Third World is surely 
derived from his love of language, 
as is his ability to i^l away the 
semantic obfuscations of the 
American media and intelligentsia 
like so much banana peel. 

Chomsky is quite unassuming 
about this ability. Last year, he told 
the Daily, “It isn’t very deep— you 
don’t have to be a historical scholar 
to think of these examples.” This 
humility enables the reader to feel 
confident in his or her own ability to 
recognize a banana policy and its 
mushy substance the next time it is 
presented by a banana poliUcian. 

For the first dme, Chomsky re- 
veals something of himself and his 
I ideological orientation. While he 
had generally avoided labels bc- 
: fore, in this text— which will 

1 probably out-sell all his previous 
works among those as yet unaq- 
uainted with him — he ‘comes out’ 

: as an anarchist with socialist and 
i syndicalist sympathies. 

; In die interview which precedes 



the essays, we find his intellectual 
development was anything but 
ordinary. For example, he entered 
an experimental school before the 
age of two. At the age of ten he 
wrote an editorial in his school 
newspaper about the defeat of the 
Spanish anarchists in Barcelona by 
the fascists. 

His political development was 
tempered by a progressive rejection 
of current ideologies in post-de- 
pression Philadelphia. These in- 
cluded the predominant Nazi sym- 
pathies in pre-WWII America, the 
authoritarian Stalinist, Trotskyist, 
and Leninist alternatives in the 
Left, and— more gradually — statist 
Zionism. 

He almost dropped out of univer- 
sity after two years, finding it intel- 
lectually stiltifying and beyond his 
financial means. But he befriended 
a Harvard graduate linguistics pro- 
fessor, whose less rigid teaching 
format began to focus his talent in 
philosophy and math into the disci- 
pline which he would eventually 
revolutionize. 

While it waseventually accepted, 
his linguistic work met only with 
academic hostility for almost two 
decades, because it invalidated vir- 
tually all other work then being 
done in the field. After his reputa- 
tion was secure, he began to assume 
a higher political profile, panicu- 
larly in the movement opposing the 
American war on Vietnam. 

While Hollywood now fumbles 
desperately to dramatically record 
the Vietnam war as an act of failed 
benevolence, Chomsky is a face 
that keeps popping into the picture. 
He remains die only prominent 
analyst on the American scene who 
denounces the war as an aggressive 
imperial effortof genocidal propor- 
tions. 

Though considerable, his recog- 
nition still lags well behind what he 
deserves. Anyone who pretends to 
be aquainted with twentieth cen- 
tury American policy should at 
least be conversant with some of his 
prolific work. 

This rational, reasonable anar- 
chist does not seem to have yet 
peaked in his career or influence. 
Almost every year of this decade, it 
seems, has brought another 
Chomsky publication: Towards a 
New Cold War, The Fateful Tri- 
angle, The Political Economy of 
I Human Rights (Vol. I&2), Turning 
the Tide, Pirates and Emperors, 

; etc., and now, a collection of his 
work. 

Widi tlic Reader, he makes yet 
; another challenge to the establish- 
I ment, this time to the universities. 

• Either they accept an anarchist cri- 
1 tique as one of the leading theories 
! of our time, and arrange their cur- 

• riculum accordingly, or they tacidy 
’ admit that his arguments arc being 
1 ignored because they threaten the 

privileges they arc unwilling to 
s relinquish. 






I 



D! 






Anyone who pretends to 
he acquainted with 
twentieth century 
American policy should at 
least be familiar with 
some of Chomsky’s work 
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Quole of the semester; 

-a-t-il une vie avant la mort? 

-^timeless nihilist xvith a can of spray paint 



STUDENT 

LOANS 



Are you eligible for your first student loan 
this year? 



Are you looking for a financial institution to 
process this loan? 



A qualified team looks forward to serving you 
at the Bank of Nova Scotia. 



COME and SEE US 
Monday to Friday 
from 10am to 4pm 



SCOTIABANK % 



Peel and Ste-Catherine Branch 
nil Ste-Catherine W. 

Montréal Tel: 499-5522 



Eurail passes will cost 
more starting 
January 1, 1988. 




McGill University Concordia University 
. .University Centre (Union Bldg.) Hall Building (SGW Campus) 

3480McTavlsh 1455 Blvd. deMalsonneuve, W. 
Montréal, Québec • H3A 1X9 Montréal, Québec • H3G IMS 
(514) 398-0947 (514)288-1130 



TRAVELCUTS 

Goîng>burWay! 



Today 

Amnesty International: Help free 
a prisoner of conscience. Support 
the Amnesty International poster 
sale. Today and tomorrow in Union 
107/108, all day. ‘ ’ 



McGill School of Social Work 
presents Greg Ràmm on “Commu- 
nity Revolving Loan Funds," 
Wilson Hall, nfi. 321 at ^3h00. 



Friday 



...Alkali 



Dep’t of Anthropology: Dr.’’ 
Jeanne Favre-Saada on “Body for 
body: sorcery and therapiitic 
mechanisms in the Bocage, 
France." 16h30-18h00 in Leacock 
738. . 

Save Omorh Collective: Benefit 
party, with Rhthym Activism, and 
Inhumans, Loup Bar, 282 St. 
Catharine East, 20h00. 

Total Workout: Christmas work- 
out. All proceeds to Gazetter 
Christmas fund. 17h00, Currie 
Gyms 1-4. 



McGill AIDS task Force: Come 
decorate a special Christmas tree in 
the Union lobby. Carol singing 
Friday between 12h00 and 13h00. 
DESA: holiday party. $1 donation 
to Gazette Christmas fund. 3rd 
Floor Arts building, 16h00-19h(X), 
Saturday 

SOS Racisme and Central Amer- 
ica Marathon: Benefit concert, 
racism and refugees, featuring 
Latin and reggae music. St. ■ 
Edouard Church, St, Denis and 
Beaubien, 20h00. 



mcgiii 



PHOTOCOPIES ..^r 

AS LOW AS 

"Reduced Ratos tor 
targe quantities 

(with Student I.D.) 8 1/2 X 1 1 or 

OPEN MON - FRI 8:30am - 6 : 00 prl^^^ 8 1/2X14 

_908jhofbfooko St. West (faring McGill University) 



81/2X14 



844-5910 



Discount offered 
to McGill students 
at participating 
merchants, 
Monday to Friday 
after 1:30 p,m. 




LE FAUBOURG 



S t e-C a t herine 



(comer Guy) 






latesi 



\H HA'R 






dencK.Sorta 
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continued rrum page 5 

coming more aware of die proh 
and. more importantly, poss 
solutions.” 

“An extremely impori 
element in the issue is goiiii; i, 
self-government." said l.ii 
Uriikowski. a social work I'to 
sor and coordinator of the Non 
Social Work Activity Prop.ran 
“Native people arc moving low 
it. Tlic autonomy, the freedom 
sclf-<lctcrminism. and the mi 
native identity which would r^ 
from self-government would I 
an extremely positive effect on 
problem of alcoholism, espoci 
in upcoming generations." 




...Overdal 



continued from pa}>c 4 

have meant allowing Ovcrdalc 

ants to keep their homes. 

“I think the administratior 
to be congratulated in term 
U'ying to set up projects whici 
going to bring peojilc into 
downtown area, but what they ; 
to have completely forgot icn 
die implications of bringing 
upper-middle clitss people ini 
area at the expense of kicking 
people who arc currently li 
dicrc. This is not dtc way I feel 
an MCM administration sh 
have been behaving." he .said. 

Lisa Jensen, Friend of Over 
and co-organizer of Friday ni; 
rally, feels the MCM should I 
dedicated more energy into sa' 
the Ovcrdalc community. 

"if the MCM doesn’t have 
political will to save the Overi 
community, which rcprc.scnts i 
15 per cent of the land for the [ 
cct. dicn I don’t diink they ha^» 
political will to save any com 
nity. It’s noljust the building-, 
it’s not just the people — it’s the 
of them dtat make up a comimii 
And a healthy urban fabric u 
time to grow. It can’t simpl> 
Unnsplantcd," said Jensen. 

Whatever “the MCM thi 
may be — whether boosting ur 
development or saving cornmi 
des — Ovcrdalc will be the sub 
of a long, gruelling battle. 

As protcstcrand Ovcrdalc tei 
Burt Ycarvvood warned, 
people have decided to fight 
llicy’ll have to bring some of tl 
out on their couches. We’re g( 
all die way — whatever it take 
we’re going all tlic way." 






supplement 
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positive step for AIDS 



Alive’ will be 
iireal'-s first allcmiilive music 
. 111 , lot various AIDS activist 
i|)s in iliccity. 

1 C event, to l>c held at Poodles, 
Icatiirc iwrformanccs by Den* 
Kimbell. Ant Farm, Lard lie* 
lie, and the Itobo lllister.s on 
nday night. Tlic line-up Tor 
day will include Seven 
tiTS, Utnayuk, Uliythm 
i\isrn, and Per Capita . 

vcording to Sheila Urbano.ski, 
(il the event’s organi/.ers, the 
il III the event will Ire to raise 
l^,i()llsne.ss on AIDS issues as 
II as muncy for four groups 
rking on the AIDS situation in 
>iiireal.‘"l lie priority is to benefit 
ijile’s niiiids, not ju.st to rai.se 
iiey,” .slie .said. 

lie money raised will be used to 
.iile inateritils needed by C- 
.M (Comité SIDA/Aidc 
iitreal), MARC-ARMS 
'iitreal AIDS Resource 
iiiiiittee), AIDS Community 
and the Regroupement des 
miiêres Haïtiennes. "1 asked 
iiii/ations to come up with 
..’tiling they really need,” .said 



Urbanoski, “and we’ll try to get it 
for them.’’ 

Reprc.sentatives from all four 
groups will be at the benefit to 
answer (piestions and discuss the 
actions they arc taking with resircct 
to AIDS issues. Information on die 
organizations will lx: provided. 

BrtK'luircs on AIDS will akso be 
made available along with the pres- 
entation of an informational video. 
Urbanoski promises "GoGo danc- 
ers, give-aways and contests’’ 

David Shannon of AIDS Com- 
munity care, a support group for 
peojile with AIDS, is hap|)y with 
the organization and goals of the 
benefit. “The approach will be a 
really positive one," he said, "It’s 
not just fix-used on the gay commu- 
nity, the organizers arc really get- 
ting people involved." 

Urbanoski recognizes a need to 
c.\|iand beyond the gay community. 
"1 just got so disgusted that when 1 
say ‘AIDS,’ 99 percent of the poini- 
lation thinks gay white male. In 
fact, of the 35 women in Canada 
who have died of AIDS, 31 were 
from Québec, and 19 of these were 
Haitian.” 

Urbanoski decided to organize 
the benefit in response to what she 
perceived as a lack of action on the 
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part of the Montréal community. The title ‘Staying Alive’ was 
“I’ve been living here for two and a cho.sentomakcapositivestatcment 
half years, and 1 haven’t hciu-d of a about the fight against AIDS, 
single benefit in tlic underground “Hopefully we can," said Urba- 
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“I think it’s great,” .said Shannon, 
"it’s so life positive," 

'Suiyinfi Alive ul Poodles 
(3669 St. Laurent). December 7th 



scene. Even Saskatoon had an noski, “isn’t tliat what it’s all S3.00 employed, $4.üü 



AIDS benefit.” 



about?" 



unemployed. 



)mori’s ordeal 
^ear its 



atsutiina Omori is an Ainu na- 
iKilist who considers 
iiiiinosliin (Japan’s Hokkaido 
md), to lx the rightful homclanil 
he 10 or 20 thousand Ainu still 
ng there. 

\s a radical nationalist, Omori 
ports many of the positions of 
bast Asian Anti-Japan Armed 
ces (HAA-JAF), a guerrilla 
aiii/ation fighting for an indc- 
ulent Aimumoshin. He was 
used of liombing the Hokkaido 
ice Headquarters in 1975, and 
Hokkaido I’refectural Hall in 
y of 1976, and was wrongly 
ivicted of the latter. The EAA- 
has claimed responsibility for 
1 of the two bombings, but dc- 
s having any contact with Omori 
ore liis arrest. 

hiiuii has received world-wide 
including, the CNT-AIT 
~e National Workers Confcdcra- 
Ji/International Workers Associa- 
a) in Spain and the International 
B'tkers A.ssociation in the U.S. 

If Omori support groups exi.st in 
•j>m (Tokyo, Kyoto, O.saka, Sup- 
«o) and one is starting up here in 
^'Iitreal. The Ad-hoc Save Omori 
:^nmittee is holding a benefit fca- 
^"mg local talent Rhythm Activ- 
rji and Inhumans. 
v|hs trial husted six years. It ended 
ech 29, 1983, when Omori rc- 
^vcil the death penalty for die 



1976 bombing. The verdict was^ 
based on almost non-existent evi- 
dence. He appealed the decision 
twice and lost both. 

' Omori ‘s court case began in Feb- 
ruary 8, 1977, During his trial die 
police offered the following as evi- 
dence: 

• sugar, copper wire and car batter- 
ies (components of die 1976 bomb) 



were found at Ornori’s residence (il 
should be mentioned that Omori 
owned a car) 

• a fire extinguisher was missing 
from Omori’s place of residence, 
and a fire extinguisher canister was 
used in the bomb. 

• four people witnessed Omori and 
Kato buying a tapewritcr (like a 
typewriter) of the sort used for 
EAA-JAF communiques 

• A Mr. Frujii witnessed two “suspi- 
cious men" entering the Hokkaido 



Prcfcctural I lall at 8li20, Mju'ch 2. 
Two sets of drawings ba.sed on his 
de.scriptions were submitted. One 
did not ressemble Omori at all. The 
.second one Itmkcd exactly like 
Omori but was rejected by the court 
because the police could not prove 
it was made before Omori’s arrest. 

But his landlord and landlady 
testified tliat his car was parked 
outside his house at the time of the 
explosion, and tliey would have 
seen him leave. 

He has spent the last 1 1 years in 



prison, some in .solitary confine- 
ment. He is allowed to .send three 
letters a day, but his mail is subject 
tocen.sorship. 

'Hie island of Ainumoshiri w;ls 
colonized by Japan in 1856. Its 
resideiiLs, the Ainu, endured insti- 
tutionalized racism, similar to tliat 
of North American Indian nations. 
Yet despite 1 20 years of occupât ion 
by the Japane.se, the Ainu have 
preserved tlicir language. 

The benefit will be held tonij^htat 
20h00, at Loup liar, 2S2 Stc. Cath- 
erine E. For more information call 
the Alternative Iluukslore (H-U- 
3207), the Save Omori heaclquar- 
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amping out in San Francisco 



which i.s emerging from poi-licad 
hippydom to disco |)romi.sciiily. 

Wliile she i.s a protagoriisi, tlie re;d 
hero and heroine arc two people she 
l>efrietul.s — Michael “Mou.se" Tol- 
liser, a campy romantic, and Anna 
Madrigal, the mothering transe.xiial 
landlady. Lesbian and straight- 
male characters are also leatured, 
the latter, most consistently, in tlic 
|x:r.son of Hrian I lawkins, a charac- 
ter who only gradually begins to 
display human emotions. 



different ways. Hrian, the macho, 
eventually marries, and becomes a 
hou.se-hiisband. 

By far the biggc.st crisis i.s, of 
course, AIDS. And by tlic fourth 
and fifdi books, a greater deal of 
seriousness creeps in Iwtwcen the 
dickies. The strength is still the 
humour and the personal presenta- 
tion of the problems to Iw faced. 

There are no preachy lessons on 
safe .sex. Just tlic random cruelty of 
the disease, and the realization both 
of our vulnerability and our need to 
cope and continue, whether we’ve 
tested positive for the anti-body or 
not. 



The first two books were intially 
published as a .series of articles in 
the San Franci.sco Chronicle. The 
positive gay images, along with 
some swi|x:.s at the racist and elitist 
elements of both the straight and 
gay communities, ensured a popu- 
larity which demanded printing as 
novelettes — and follow-up. Hach 
new release has followed its prede- 
ccs.sor with a two-year lapse, save 
the latest, Significant Others, 
which hit the bookstores this sum- 
mer after a three-year wait. 



Camp humour’s outlandish imita- tnatjirc nail stio- 

tion of female stereotypes is often relucaled in hh groin), 

misconstrued by straights as a dc- had fought the good fight for 
sire to lx; women, or mistaken by draft resisters in Toronto, 
some feminists for mi.sogyni.stridi- hlacks in Chicago, Indians in 
cule, rather than understood as a ryizotia,andMexican-Americans 
defiant statement of freedom from f^os Angeies. 
masculine stcrcotyiies. waiting tabtes for 

WASI's in San Francisco, And he 
"It's not ea.sy to putt out of an loved "chasing pussy” almost as 
S&M relationship, " much as he had once loved haling 



"Have you thought about taking 
the test?" 

"I’ve taken it," said Michael, 
Thack looked at him, 

Michael mamaged a rueful smile. 
“I was not amused. ” 

Thack hesitated. "It docsn 'I really 
mean anything, you know." 
“Promise?" said Michael. (...) 

Are you sorry you look it?" 
Thack asked. 

"No," said Michael. "I hale sur- 

By the second book we find the 
characters coining to terms with 
their .se.xiiality, the ’60s, nascent 
punk, and the loneliness that can 
follow recreational sex, though 
without ever condemning promis- 
cuity. 



Maupin’s eye for detail captures 
the fails and changing sjiirit of the 
past decade in each of the five in- 
.stallmeiiLs, and infu.scs them with a 
|)lot at once filled witli absurd in- 
trigue and painfully real human 
relations. Suirting in the mid-’70s, 
we .sec the straight, small-town 
Mary Ann move to San Franci.sco, 



Still I don’t want to give the im- 
pression tluit the humour has been 
subjugated. Over tlic coiir.se of the 
■series, the intrigue ranges over the 
Ciuyana massacre, Christian canni- 
bals, private detectives and ana- 
grams, kidnapping and a clash be- 
tween Wimminwood, a lesbian- 
sejiaratist nature retreat and a forest 
get-away for the elite male estab- 
lishment. 

Maupin’s shots at dogmatic “ixi- 
litically correct" (PC) lesbians in 
the last book may get him into a bit 
of trouble, but in a gay-positive 
setting they are no worse than the 
picture of the elite males, gay and 
straight elsewhere in the series. 
And they provide one of the funni- 
est pa.s.sagcs of the book. 



By book three, the.se themes are 
tied up with the emerging preoccu- 
pation among the terminally mel- 
low Californian.s — the career. Fach 
character deals witli the crisis in 



inorC than s(c!ep.S22;50.,I’'d saiÿ NOÇ I 



Lizard’s archduebess 



event .wbiç^hàm ; •. 

=flinig7nt;lC(ahd 



; • Thôâuç Ô ^giiis ils pnjduciionûf I 
Paul jÇiaudcl.’s:; ÙEcHange,\31l 
rOntarl6‘E^)20hbO,’.ro Utc 



Whnt a ;h6mblc!üradiof ryca4-^;.w^ héàr any f flung ( jVcgétàbliMrAht'^ 

orc ihanVàrtyütingvClsÇj^.'ittbe'* , ;ÏQirfnëirs)iRuns6nlyuri'ü 
intcs viHuaUyimpoàiblç^ostray .'ca^b whUé 
cm social /andTfarony'reà«^v.l-ibÏÏw^plm 



2Ûih;For;infoy845-4185, 



^„ptheri*iflaÿs/jx?^Thei;hlghly;^Apr -i--' < 

iaw;lMmédIëifPè/iicWejririi^siqih6)i!.f^^^ A'^^ohd^r^^ bight' 

ichÛiatllièûliieîidçh^RàyàiySiiQ^KIn^hûi^^^^^ FrcudinTf^iropchMtici;^ BûÙ^^ 

ci4i^S^a\ùpsidê 

wîuchiwi^Wt nlghS'^lv^ 

t w!,»»" 1 kft eVi 't w.Ûn^uccesfu 1 1 y^at î^irig thé same.- 



litics which maicc- one.;cqt too 
uch, wôirnicë clothes, andàboVe' 

1, impose ihc bbÜgaüpni^f Dÿlàd 

_ ^ ..... ... ... 

Tlic following-^t^^’ tii^ 6f 

orth of scini<:yaluahlc'fl^’‘OT'hpyV;.:.(P;é|Çlar^^ 

» escape ,thp!bÿdcnsonic F&'înfô>84M^â7^ 

: Sotis ..-regain 

■ .^^hines^be '< 

CC.3 ' ; 'ITir^éi.';Orè|pck;^ôyçr J 

Tbnightbc^sjiteUrcenightlÀ^ 

)urPsychtsFcstrhiuical'^lrava-;v-'Bs»sW 
mza. Seveh bâhdsàlliaaTOW~^ IXfljSiderCûhsidering aiVthisbqld^ 
sexuals; .pbughb.bÿs j^Dronés opriïCli’iàgôods^t^^ thcfç‘sohlÿ;-.I^ 
lherBahqueI*rHeirelit\s phiTniglit lcrf^'i'4?i>’^x 

Ifjerry Serbteh-^' Snlfi;. AIÏ.Ufls,,^_^BrpCT:'C(K'kbÜriw^^ , . , - . . - . 

aountsidisahasîc51'mihiitc.s'^’çAai»hhcàlj/olki6Atuincd7p6hüc^v;8h(HddJstUl 

ind insix hiwèfûr thcli^i price ,>.ffcn'dôîtl plâyst^surprJ5Jh'gTj)j^'^wiheîteM;d^cfit':T^^ 

f S5. Al tlie'lBÜÈkilui' Tavern'it %ougtUor ^'chàjbiiiiç^ty awâr^BopdlcSri^^ 

ans21h00. ‘ydj\dj!a^guy-^thèPlàcc\iii$:Arti^a®^io,nàori)w)to^^ 
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“/ went tu the pottery (workshop) 
yesterday." 

"How was it?" .silked DeHe. 
"Disgustingly PC, It's called ‘The 
Herstory of Pots'" 
"Oiirfacilitator kept talking about 
the Hispanic influence on pottery, 
and finally I said, Don ’t you mean 
‘Hers panic '? and she looked at me 
like I’d just pissed in the punch- 
bowl.(...) 

"I told her. Pardon me but I gotta 
go. .. I’m late for my hersturec- 
tomy.” 



But so far die only criticism of the 
scries is that it is like cocaine. It is 
such a fun and fast read that w hen 
it’s over you feel like you’ic bciin; 
cheated even if you didn’t buy it. 

Rumour has it Maupin has another 
in the works though we’ll probably 
have to wai t another year and a hal f. 
If you get it before me, pass it on. If 
you haven’t read the others, the 
whole .set is available at Androg- 
yne Ixiokstorc, on St. Laurent be- 
low Pine. 



iliumaiids will b<>playing, slam Sol begins its trilingual produclibn,, R’n’R— Pink Royd, Roger Wa*. 25 
Oil. Café heaven. LeVoIdeVolettrdeJôb.RmsA.Si tcrs.JethroTuU.Acrôsrniihhavcair the 

Somciliing a Uulc calmer is being 6,andll,12,13,at L’Espace The-’ passed through town in the last few O’ 
ffered at die Théâtre du Nouveau, alro Shmcairc, 4297 St. Laurent, months— you can catch YES play- tlje 
fondé. It’s Michel Tremblay’s info 270-680 1 . ‘ ing the Forum tonighti 19li30. for a- hdi 
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Butthole Surfers 



Shooting the 
pope’s ass? 



hill 

“The Uullliolcs defy pop clcificu- 
lion by inainiaining un 

umi-imugc," according sU)gc'you enjoy il Ix^st— pml);ihlj 
9B^B lo Kosemury Pussutino. not tripping on cumomille—ih ii 

jHHH don’t know wliul surely ure 

^nMUBr ings around. fact, 

^ jjjij \\,|,cn I saw the Itutlliole iilaycd;ilanyspccd,33or4.‘)rpm;. 

■ \ , ^ • Siirl'ers at CBGB’s, the tiendy well ds hackward.s. It’s ama/in 

1 : ■Tjnl - ■ liglil-asscd crowd that was there what Sex, Pol and Tliai food, ih 

i 1 I I I Jj I • surely deserved the stage delcca- BH’s prefered things in life, u 

lion and other c.Miuisiic forms of produce on vinyl! 

. i c.xpre.ssion u.sed by ihc Butlholes. ' \v 

prcsenls no lilcraô^ brcakihrougli,, lasic), a.fcw songsconiaiii irticcs Interestingly, FTeud e.\plains these 'P^ 

no metaphysical. theory that will charactcrisicofbtcrBaiihaus. Bui, forni.sofc.\|)re.ssionasemmanating çJY 
send you inloalumioi|,orforccyou these arc vague, and waver between from one’s struggle inihe forma- 

to re-assess your moral code. ; ’ , Icfiovcr.carly-.|70sàcjd,asin‘‘Raiii lion ofihc super-ego aiiiAlic résolu- 
They arc, to be exact, “siinplo as Bird”,' and "Evcry'body Wants to lion of an Œdiintl conjplc^. Cel it? \ 

, ^ a flower; and that’s a complicated Go to Heaven*’^, and a lame Sisters Well, whether one iiscscxistcn- / 

’’Out on a limb, ^raybcj^«tawcc^ thing, ’’Complicated? No, it’s also of; Mercy, in. “The Light". But liai or .schi/o-analy.sis, cveryihing / 

bit... stranger.” This is hqw Daniel _nbl(?«//eSlrongcnoughihstnifnen- . wait-— tlicrc’s also “La/.y”, which iKcamc clearer to me' when .sbii\c-/ \ 

Ash, guitarist for Love and Rock* .tally fora (cad, Tt docs fcaturcsqmc sianiispiil with its hazy Gene Vin- one told me that the léïid'sîngcr^- \ \ / / 

cts , |)rcdicicd the oulctmic 'or .imprcssivd. flûte, acçbihpàmmcrif father was a Southern Baptist \ \j / 

Earih-Stm-Moon, the band’s most by McI:Th6fpc,.which,is, priest. Obviously, the Pope just had' \ / 

recent LP. This is the group’s third accompahlcd' by sbnric'b The album has received rave re- to be .shot in his ass. \ ) 

album, following Z:x/;rc.M, and man‘.>) ccks and yelps, iminilaling views from The Gavin Reiwrt,' Gibby Haynes’ band i.s'. nothing / 

Seventh Dream of Teenage the llulc melody. The lyrics of the calling the album, “on a main- but a bunch of “White, dumb, ugly ^ 

Heaven, other .songs follow suit, featuring stream level”, and A /hnmA'cmorit, and poor” addicted a.s.sholc.s' from . I \ 

I:SM is one of those records semi-profound lines such a.s,’’l(X)k saying this is a “.step toward intLss San Antonio, Texas (according to J < 

where the lyrics arc clearly dLslin- at you,. searching for the purc.sl acceptance.” 1 can’t even agree Gibby himscll). Gibby. the singer..^/ ^ L. 

gui.shable and Jump out at you l)c- bluc”,and,"iherainbirdsingslikea with these claims since 1 fciiiid the used tobcanaccounlant.lbc rest of / w vCN 



lvarth>Siin*Moon 
l.ove and Rockets 
Beggars Banquet 



Psyche-ic festrations 



by Patrick llamou 



history all leads up to a special \ 
event which starts tonight and runs \ 1 

until Saturday at the BlacklilcTav- \ I 

ern. 'Ibis is the second Psyche-Fest. \ ' 

'fhough perhaps a' little hard to \ ( 

digest for some, it ci|uals up to 2 1 l y . r-— . — 
hands in all, seven per night, from ^ 

‘-'pm to 3am. I 

Ltist year’s fest, held at the now- /•. ' J \ 

defunct, Lc Tonic, proved ex- P \ ) M 

Iremcly .succc.ssful, and this year’s ^ P J J 

promises the .same. Keep in mind ^fliclr music can. (nirdly 1>e 
that this isa bcnelil, and that iheSS belled as anything, unle.ss 
nightly adnii.^sion goes to further- wanna call it bad acid noise. F.. 
ing Psyche’s eflorts. record is like a blotter on which 

'I he band line-up is ipiite Bl I’s fucked ihedo.sagc. You nc 
exier.sivc, ranging from the speed- know if atty of their lyrics, noi 
corceihicsofDBCtolhccatnpfire chord progressions or feed ha 
country of Three O’Cloek Train, wcreatall intended to“hurt”yoi 
An interesting highlight of much as it doc.s, but itall .scein- 
lonighi’s opening show will be the fall in itlaceand lime perfectly. ^ 
Ascxuals sharing the .same stage as get this random effect on just al> 
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Living in the shadow of the West 



hy .lor^je Riv;is 
and Ay;i/ Dnwood 

"It UÏ/.V not as though there was a 
I’lilcstiiiian people in Palestine and 
in' came and threw them out and 
took their country from them. They 
did not e.xist." 

Tonner Israeli Prime Minister, 
Ciolda Meir, in an interview with 
the London Sunday 'Times, June 15, 
l%9. 



lairlicr this week, McGill’s 
newly formed Palestine Solidarity 
Conimittec presented The Shadow 
ol the West, a documentary about 
ilie plight of the Palestinians, to an 
Interested and curious crowd of 70. 
The film is narrated by I-dwanl 



Said, reknowned Palestinian 
scholar and literary critic living in 
the U.S. Said jrrovides the viewer 
with his understanding of the Pales-, 
tinian problem and tries to situate it 
in the conte.xt of Western colonial 
influence in the Arab world. The 
narrative jiresetiLs a personal and 
cducateil account of the problem. It 
is a well balanced diK'umcnt'alxrut 
di.spo.s.scssion which byjras.ses the 
sensationalism or shock of dix;u- 
drama. 

The film brings home the per- 
sonal aspect of the problem by 
inteosplicing narrative with inter- 
views with severtd Palestinian refu- 
gees. Ilius it avoiils the irroblem 
.some (Ux;umcntaries face — pre- 
.senting the Palestinian peu|ile as a 
I'aceless mass, stri|)ping their figltl 



for self-determination of any real, 
uUigible chtiractcr. 

Asked why they continue their 
nruggle, a Pale.stinian woman liv- 
ing in a Lebanese refugeec camp 
replies, ‘‘If the Americans were 
brcibly removed from the U.S. by 
1 hostile nation, would they accept 
it?" 

Shadow of the U't’.vr tries to cot)- 
vey to a Western audience why 
Palestinians .see themselves as vic- 
tims of a great injustice. The 
Middle Last is an area where all 
aspects of ethnicity and national 
lilx-'ration have combined, to make 
the region one of the most conllicl- 
ridden on the globe. While the film 
emphasi/es theairgency of the situ- 
ation, it does not attempt to suggc.st 
or offer a. solution. 



Palestinians now live in refugee 
ca m ps scat tcred th ro ughou t J ordan , 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Ku- 
wiiit. They arc prohibited from re- 
turning to ihcirhomcs by the Israeli 
govcrnincnf. 

The Palestine Solidarity 



Committee is a group of studciiLs 
who arc concerned about the ongo- 
ing suffering of the Palestinian 
' ixroplc. The group .secs the plight of 
the Palestinians as a direct result of 
their expuLsion from their home- 
land and condemns the denial of 
their right to self-determination. 



ix commandments 



by Kiki Shore 

Chcric Mo.scs attempLs to incor- 
porate narrative in her latest .scries 
at Galerie Powerhou.se. As Mo.scs 
explains in promotional literature 
for the show, the six works deal 
with “the spectacle of relation- 



New generation gesticulation 



by Anna Asimakopulos 



Tangente Danse Actuclle’s latest 
danse .series. Sa Geste, provides an 

c. xhilirating glimpse of the new 
directions that an upcoming gen- 
eration of women chorcographer- 

d. iiicers is taking. As part of ihi.^ 
series, choreographers Heather 
Mall and Irene Stamou will Iw per- 



forming their work both tonight and 
tomorow. 

In her latest piece, “Tlic Dark 
Aims Blue", Heather Mali attempts 
to communicate the po.ssibility of 
iranciuility. “1 wanted to make a 
piece that shows dial it’s ok to have 
an inner like, to communicate inner 
peace,” she explained. 

Mah communicates this idea by 
imagining and becoming a .solitary. 



old woman, youthful in spirit. "This 
woman has always livctl alone. 1 
wanted to know how she would 
speak to nature, .so I created sym- 
bols. 1 let that old woman lx; young, 
be aggressive,” she says. 

The Chincsc-lrish Mah Ikls 
trained in Tai Chi and Kung Fu.Tlie 
compact movements of Kung Fu 
are evident in ‘‘The Dark Aims 
Blue”. 



lleathiT Mah in “The dark alms blue.” 



Irene Slamou’s contribution, 
“Ouch re Mana”, is influenced by 
more classical features of dance. It 
deals with mythology, human 
beings, and their relationships with 
Gtxls. “I’m trying to convey a feel- 
ing we can’t really touch in our 
.society. In Ancient Greece, being 
irrational, being mad, was Goil- 
given.” 

In this piece, Stamou creates a 
simple woman who “might be in 
Ancient Greece,” and wants to be 
connected and overpowered by the 
Gods. 

Stainou's piece was inspired by 
her travels in Greece in 1 986, where 
she spent two months henling 
sheej) in her grandmother’s village'. 
The woman she hccomes re- 
.scmbles her grandmother. “I had a 
feeling of history when I was 
there,” says Stamou, and “in my 
piece I want to create that atmos- 
phere of eternity.” 

Both Mah and Stamou became 
choreographers during their .studies 
in Concordia University’s dance 
program. Stamou has trained in 
both cla-ssical and modem dance, 
while Mah who says she’s not a 
technician, isonly now taking tech- 
nique more seriously, “I wanted to 
train my body to get at my spirit, to 
get at my creativity.” 

For both choreographers, the 
work they’re presenting in this se- 
ries mark's a step in tlicir evolution 
as artists. Stamou considers “Ouch 
re Mana” to be a transitional piece 
and intends to continue with her 
exploration of voice and move- 
ment. 

Mah is taking off in a different 
direction in her new work. With 
“The Dark Aims Blue", she imag- 
ined and thought about it, “but now 
I’m letting more of tltc things in me 
run wild... I’m always trying to 
make myself grow. I’m always 
working to be a better performer, to 
be an artist which for me means 
being truthful.” 

Heather Mah and Irene Stamou 
will perform tonight and tomorow 
night along with Caroline Dari and 
Nathalie Lanuirche. Performances 
at 20160 at L’Espace GO, 5066 
Clark St. Tickets $11, $S for stu- 
dents. For info, call 271-53SI. 



ships”. 

“The figures are frozen in exag-. 
gerated and melodramatic ixtses.” 
Mo.scs depicts flat anti styli/.cil fig- 
ures tliat resemble cut-out dolls 
They take on different stances rep- 
resentative of contemporary, stere- 
otypical situations of male/female 
relationships. 

These figures are placed against 
decorative backgrounds, eliminat- 
ing all illusion to three-dimensional 
space. Moses 'applies a first layerof 
thin, acryllic paint. Over this she 
paints a secontl, thicker coat. Using 
a palette knife, she scra|x:s out lines 
and squiggles, allowing the bottom 
ground to show through. Her back- 
grounds become s|)lotchy, scratchy 
and textured — a strong contrast to 
the snux)th llatness of the figures. 
In some of the works, she incorpo- 
rates geomeuic sha|)cs and stripes 
to create neat and precise designs. 

The titles of the works reveal the 
sitecific content of each |)ainting. 
“Blue Moon” — a direct allusion to 
the song — shows a .soliuiry man, 
lonclyand sad. “What Kindof Love 
Is This'.’’’ shows the outlined figure 
of a man widi his hands on his hips. 

I Ic assumes the arrogant stance of 
“a rock star or an actor. It’s all just 
an image.” The pale, female figure 
is obviously attracted to hint, yet 
her desire is aimetj at something 
false and iitsubstantial. 

In a fairly large diptych, Moses 
shosvs the outlined man beckoning 
to the woman in a threatening way. 
The woman turns away, refusing 
him. The title of this is “She said 
no”. 

The pictures arc straightforward 
and simide. Stylistically, they arc 
pretty, and their content is com- 
mon. Still, they arc impressive. 
They ttpply directly to every one of 
their viewers. “It is my hope that die 
images and tltc resulting narratives 
shift between the sad and the hu- 
morous at different points in time, 
according to tltc experience and 
memories of the various viewers,” 
says Moses. ItJ|s because the sub- 
ject matter applies to everyone in a 
highly personal manner dial thc,sc 
paintings cannot be disregarded as 
simply pretty pictures. 

Moses has cleverly combined 
pictorial and textural elements to 
create strikingly simplistic works. 
When viewed, they cau.se a scric.s of 
emotional and cognitive reactions. 
As Moses points out, these 
thoughts may be sad for some indi- 
viduals, but the mere fact diat thc.se 
paintings provoke thought is 
enough to truly im|)rc.ss. 

Galerie Powerhouse is located 
at 4060 St. Laurent. 'The show runs 
until 19 December. 




Chemical herbicide 



Danger ii| 

. . • inV’ 



main McGill cîimpus, sjiying clicmical 
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A U those hot, lazy clays lounging 
about on the grass at the open air 
pub this fall may come back to 
haunt you. The lawn was sprayed 
with a herbicide many scientists say causes 
genetic disease, mutation and cancer. 

McGill has an annual contract with the 
Chem Lawn corporation worth $4820. The 
lawns are treated with MCPA, a very close 
chemiced relative to the highly controversial 
2,4-D. The molecule has been slightly modi- 
fied, and has not yet been fully tested for 
damage to humans. 



feature 



hy Mark Saul 

Clicm Lawn officials refused to re- 
lease ihe chemical structure of MCPA, 
saying it was a trade secret. Although 
MCPA has not iKcn widely used or stud- 
ied, it has Iven relatively well-known for 
over 30 years — its structure is descrihetf 
in the 67th edition CKC Handbook of 
Chemistry and Physics. 

Chem Lawn also sjirays ‘trade-.secrcl’ 
pesticides, the use of which has now 
landed them in court. Most [rcsticidcs 
used to'ay (Cygon, Malathion, Oi- 



mcthcotc) arc cholinesterase inhibitors. 
Tlicy destroy the nervous system of any 
animal that has one. Ten West Island 
residents :uc currently suing the com- 
pany for spraying their children with 
pesticides as they played soccer in, 
Uccchwood School’s field last June 2. 
The twenty-three studeiiLs suffered naii- 
.sea, diarrhea and rashes and many have 
frequent nightmares and an.xiety attacks. 

For yctirs, McGill Professor Stuart Hill 
has Iwcn protesting herbicide apjdica- 
tion at MacDonald college and on the 



applications, "arc completely unncccs- 
.sary in tlic urban environment. 

"Part of iny concern is that ao signs 
were used until tliis year. People wou'd 
sit on the grass and cat their lu?ch, ''oi 
knowing that they were having pnei'crty 
herbicides on their cucumber sandwich. 
Small children arc often at die cum}:.,s, 
running barefoot, absorbing these sub- 
sumces through their feel," he .said. Tliis 
year, tlic signs were removed after only 
one day. 

The herbicide debate began 40 years 
ago with the dcveloinncnt of synthetic 
chemicals capable of mimicing the ac- 
tivity of plant hormones— inducing such 
abnormal growth that tlic plants died. 
Certain phcno.xy acetic acids were found 
to be active herbicides capable of selec- 
tively killing many broadleaved weeds. 
Today, the most imponant of these phe- 
noxy herbicides arc the widely used 
compoutids 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, MCPA and 
Silvex. 



: ■ .1^ very year since 1971, forty- 
J five million pounds of 2,4- 
I ■ ’ million pounds of 

• 2,4,5-T and three million 
pounds of MCPA have been dumped on 
pastures, forests and lawns. 2,4,5-T is 
now banned in many countries, includ- 
ing Canada. 

In 1949, a .scarring, deformative skin 
di.scasc, chloracnc, was discovered 



Is it blood money? 

I)V Mimmii l)liriirni-il .1 1 .... ^ 



by Megan Durnfoi d 
and Paul Stewart 

Lax experimental rcgidations have 
often iwrmitted significant medical ad- 
vances. In 1796, the innoculatioi; of a 
healthy boy led to the discovery of the 
preventive vaccination for smallixvx. 
But in 1 987, human guinea pigs want to 
know the tieutils. 

If you’re ItHvking for an interesting 
way to make money, the remuneration 
is substantial — S350 for three days of 
drug testing, $6(M) for one week. But 
you may httve. to tolerate vomiting and 
up to 1 3 blot d draws a day from vari • 
ous parts of jour Ivody. Bio-Rc.sc,trch 
L'ilxiratories arc curiently testing 
(h tigs for .several major pliarmaceiuical 
companies, the Canadittti Health pro- 
tection brant a, ami the U.S. Fotxl and 
Dr.ig Atiministration. 

Btisiness is booming. Bio-Rc.scarch 
is profiting from the extra SI. 4 billion 
generatctl by pharmaceutical compa- 
nies in Canatia unticr the new Drug 
Patent Law. .Since this law was passcti, 
thug ctni.iianics have beta racing 
against the clock to test copies of pat- 
entctl tlriigs. 

Bit)-Rc.sc;irc icanva.sscs by phone and 
through newpaper advertising, but not 
at McGill. Last year, a university pt)l- 
icy was cstablishetl which slates: “No 
one may use university premi.scs or 
ptiblicalions unticr its control... to re- 
cruit in any in:mncr a incmK'r of the 
imivcrsity as a ixiriicipani... in clinical 
trials." 

This ic.stiliititm “was pas.setl at the 
instigation til stiulcnts ct)m|)laining 
alxuit rc.seiirch l;ibt)raturic.s' recruiting 
!.!ctics. Research recrui'eil for on the 
sIcGill ciimpiis must be ap|)roveil !vy a 
McGill ethics committe," saitl N’ice 
Princip.il Acatlemic .Samuel ITeetl- 
inan. 

Dr. Ilan Iloffiuan, vice presiilent t>f 



the clinical and analytical division of 
Bio Research .said his company “was 
never rctiucsied to pass through a 
McGill ethics commillce. Bio-Re- 
search is willing to tlo so, but titres not 
sec the necti for it." 

Pariiciiranis in Bio-Research ex|x:ri- 
menis are .sent to the Senncvillc testing 
centre, where a medical history and 
personal data arc put on file. A choice 
of three stiitliesof varying duration and 
remuneration is offered. 

There is aJ.so a medical examination, 
including a ic.sl for AIDS, and the first 
of many blood .samples, lliough siib- 
jccLs arc asked to Ire honest about their 
medical hi.stoiy or current condition, 
.several |rcopIe (who wish to remain 
anonymous) admit they lied about their 
mctlictd contliiion bcoiusc they were 
dc.s|)craie for 'uoncy. 

Informed consent is/ctpiircd of the 
subject. Before the era of strict ethical 
regulation some subjects signed away 
their bcxlics with little knowledge of 
the consequences. In 1965, a Sas- 
katchewan student, not forewarned of 
allthcixissiblecffccisofan anaesthetic 
test, suffered a heart attack. 

In contrast, the Bio-Rc.search “in- 
formed conseil'.’’ form is very detailed. 
The procedure is explained clearly and 
a telephone number is listed for further 
information. Remember to do the fol- 
lowing: 

• Discuss the informed consent with a 
lawyer (the legal aid clinic in the uni- 
versity centre is free). 

• Find out exactly wliat you’ll need to 
bring with you a:ul how much privacy 
you'll have. 

• A:;l; wliat the rcuunciation will be if 
you leave early. 

• Ask it you h;tve conjugal rights. 

• Find about the diet and restrictions of 
movement, if any. 

• Make sure you have a contact number 



for follow-up (|ucslions. 

• Find out what contact you can have 
outside the clinic. 

• Ask if a medical d(x;lor on staff is 
available 24 hrs/day andean be reached 
personally. 

• Rcatl the form carefully and under- 
stand its implications. 

The form says "you shotild be ttware 
that financial compensation for dis- 
comfort or injury will not be paid.” 

According to Professor Ann 
Crawford, a lawyer at die centre for 
Medical Ethics and Law, “You arc not 
giving up your right to sue for civil 
liability but unless you can prove that 
Bio-Rcscarch was negligent, you can- 
not receive compen.sation for injuries.” 
Some companies offer financial com- 
liensation for injury ordiscomfort as an 
incentive during solicitation. 

The most common prcKcd tires at the 
clinic are blood and urine .samples. A 
daily blood draw leaves a small hole in 
the skin, but ten to fourteen blocxi draws 
in one day will leave the arm swollen, 
purjile and can cau.se major veins to 
collap.se. For some studies at Bio-Rc- 
scai;;h a catheter (small plastic tube) 
replaces multiple punctures. 1 lowcvcr, 
“for practical and cost reasons” subjects 
do not always have this option. 

Many people will do many things to 
obtain cold cash, con.scquently clinical 
trials arc often well paid and tax free. 
According to the Medical Research 
Council guidelines for rc.scarch on 
human subjcct.s, “remuneration limited 
tt) coni|)en.sation for cxix;n.scs actually 
incurred and losses rea.sonably :is- 
sc.sscd... may be ethically acceptable. 
Excessive remuneration however may 
serveasan improper inducement to par- 
ticipate in a rc.scarch project.” 

If you iiccil money, bewaie. Bio Re- 
search isn’t easy money. Boredom 
might be the lea^t of your problems. 



among workers in a Monsanto plant 
manufacturing 2,4,5-T. The source was 
eventually identified as TCDD, or di- 
oxin, a contaminent inevitably formed 
during the synthesis of 2,4,5-T. Technol- 
ogy at the time couldn’t remove the 



impurity, so in 
lied to suffer ft 
until the late I 
eventually foun 
lion from one l 
lion) to less th 
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backyard 



îlily 



,5-T 



•year, many of wliich arc mulagciiic and 
most of wliich arc noi tested for carcino- 
genicity. Tiic.se include industrial 
chemicals, pesticides, herbicides, hair- 
dye, cosmetics, cigarette smoke, air and 
water pollution and drugs. 

Ilic cost to society is enormous. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1979 the United Stales 
spent five billion dollars on cancer re- 
search. This doc.sn't include medical 
expenses, lost wages and the loss of 
human life. The cost of siiccial medical 
and educational care for defective chil- 
dicn is immense. And the iicrccniagc of 
children in the world bum with birth 
dcfccLs has doubled over the hist 2.*» 
years, largely because of the increase of 
mutagens in the environment. 



j B ■ armful recessive muia- 
I B tions, once they occur, are 

îàBiÜiï I ;v> almost impossible to rc- 
-BL JB. move from the gene jxiol. 
Huntington’s chorea, a degenerative 
brain disease, was brought to America 
by three families. Since then, over 7000 
individuals have suffered its slow, jiain- 
ful death. Countless thousands carry the 
gene. Hétérozygotes spread mutations 
thorughout the population. Homozygo- 
tes suffer or die. 

~Many scientists arc particularly con- 
cerned that mutations produced by 



O— CH— COOH 



MCPA 



’Hiey’re foreign substances which the 
body must defciul it.self against. 'Hiey 
can cause allergies and dermatological 
problems." 

The report’s most powerful defence of 
the phenoxys is financial: “use of thc.se 
chemicals is estimated to reduce our 
agricultural production costs by about 
one per cent. If the phenoxys were no 
longer available, the cost of food, forest 
produces, clccuic power, transportation 
and governmental .services would be 
higher. Tlicsc costs would be borne by 
consumers." 

Investigations into the carcinogenicity 
and teratogcnicicty of 2,4,5-T have re- 
sulted in its restriction or banning in 
several countries. Knowledge of the 
phenoxys has been steadily increasing, 
and the results arc becoming increas- 
ingly disconcerting. Herbicide residues 
have even been detected in human urine. 



O— CH— COOH 



2,4-d 



visible skin lesions were prevented. 

Dioxin has subsequently become 
known as one of tlic most toxic com- 
pounds on earth. It is a powerful carcino- 
gen (cancer inducing agent) and terato- 
gen ô'iducer of birc^t^cts) — 40,000 
limes as teratogenic as thalidomide. It 
causes damage to the skin, liver and 
chromosomes, as wjll as hemorrhaging 
and immunological breakdown. Con- 
centrations sufficient to cause skin le- 
sions in workers were high enough to be 
a .serious hazard to their genetic integ- 
rity, but il.is loo early to sec how many 
will die of cancer, or how many of their 
children will be born defective. 

A chemical capable of inducing muta- 
tions or damage in DNA is known as a 
mutagen. Damage to DNA by environ- 
mental mutagens is likely to be a major 
cause of cancer and genetic birth defects. 
Currendy .seven per cent of all North 
Amcrcian children arc born defective 
anil one out of every four will develop 
cancer. Naturally occurring mutagens 
have always lx:en present in our diet. 
However, since the rise of the chemical 
industry in the 1940s, 1 ,000 new chemi- 
cals have been added to the market each 



chemicals such as the ones in industrial 
herbicide may manifest diemsclvcs as 
new genetic diseases. Such new di.seascs 
are indistinguishable from ones which 
have already Iven ideulificd: sickle-cell 
anemia, .schizophrenia, Parkinson’s dis- 
ca.se, etc. 

In 1971, a coalition of .sciciuisis hired 
by the larger chemical indusuies re- 
Ica.scd a report evaluating various 
chemical products. In it they claim the 
phenoxy herbicides, though toxic, arc 
iiarmless in the concentrations used. Hie 
report, however, omiLs any mention of 
nuilagcniciiy. 

The coalition claimed that the phe- 
noxys break down rajiidly in the 
ecosy.sicm. They ncilhcraccumulaie nor 
persist, and are undetectable in vege- 
tables, cow’s milk and humans. 

But according to Hill, "Phenoxys arc 
sub-st.iiiccs that the human body doesn’t 
.synthesize m rrder to circulate through 
the blood to help the system work. 



The controversy surrounding the phe- 
noxys is largely scientific. Much evi- 
dence indicates that the concentrations 
the consumer is cx])oscd to arc harmless, 
’nicncuiological disorders and gastroin- 
testinal diseases caused in farmers and 
lawn care applicators when the product, 
was spilled on exposed skin is well docu- 
mented. But little is known about the 
ri.sks of chronic, long-term exposure to 
the phenoxys. Many molecular biolo- 
gisLs .say there is no sale level of expo- 
sure to a mutagen. 



r B 1 1'cre is a strong body of evi- 
fl deuce for the mutagenicity of 
B the jihenoxys as well as .some 
B ' ' field .studies indicating their 
ability to destroy life. This is e.xcluding 
the cancers, birth defects and mental 
di.Sorders cau.scd by a mixture of phe- 
noxys known as Agent Orange, bcc:iu.sc 



The levels of dioxin in the mixture was 
abnormally high. Such evidence only 
addrc.s.ses the ri.sks of consumer expo- 
sure to llic low and regulated levels dial 
^arc a part of our everyday life. 

2,4,5-T, shorthand for 2.4,5- 
Trichloro-phenoxyaceiic acid, causes 
birth defccLs in mice and chromo.some 
breaks in gcrbils and fruit Hies. Before 
this was discovered, the chemical was 
routinely sprayed around lakes, ponds, 
dilchesand homes. In 1979, it was linked 
to an epidemic of miscarriages, still- 
births and nuilformaiions on farms in 
Guamo, Colombia. It is widely used to 
kill ‘weed trees’ in coniferous limber- 
lands. Deer in these forests were docu- 
mented giving birth to young with mis- 
shapen heads, missing eyes, double 
mouths, twisted legs and malformed 
.skulls. 

It’s cousin, 2,4-D (2,4-Dichlocoplie- 
noxyacctic acid), differs little from 
2,4,5-Tchcmically. Today, it is the most 
im|)orumt herbicide in the treating of 
home lawns. 2,4-D is muuigenic for 
yea.st and barley. To quote a scientific 
p:i|«r released in the late 1970s, "addi- 
tional mutational testing for carcinogen- 
icity are .still lacking for adequate evalu- 
ation, although mutations reported in 
yeast would indicate that 2,4-D may be a 
potential hazard to humans." 

2,4-D has been shown to caii.se fetal 
death, chromo.some damage, cancer and 
virth defects in mice. Residents near 
sprayed crops have complained ofhead- 
ache.s, stomach pains, dizziness, black- 
outs, double vision, liver dysfunction 
and gynecological disorders. 

'fhe chemical u.scd by Chem Lawn, 
MCPA has been shown to cause reces- 
sive lethal mutations in fruit Hies. No 
direct mutagenicity tests have liecn car- 
ried out to dale. 

At McGill’s MacDonald college cam- 
pus a groiqis of students and neighlnirs 
have been trying unsuccessfully to sioj) 
phenoxy herbicide use. Ironically, 
M.acDonald college is akso the site of 
Hill’s rc.search into organic alternatives 
loherbicideuse.Thci.nrormation is there 
for whoever wants it. Organic lawn care 
takes more lime, and costs a bit more — 
but then again, caring for one defective 
infant costs more than the entire McGill 
Chem Lawn contract. 

According to Hill, the ob.session with 
lawn care at the expense of health is a 
psychological problem. “We can keep 
.studying lhe.se chemicals and the dam- 
age they cause, but we’re not doing 
anything until we look at the cause of the 
problem. Parents instill in their children 
ridiculous concepts of perfectionism. As 
a result, people feel they can’t lie ac- 
cepted as they are. Having a weed-free 
lawn is an extensive struggle to be per- 
letT and accepted." 
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RECORD CAVE - In business for over 20 years 






5% Student Discount >vith ID 



SPECIAUZING IN IMPORTf 



NEW RECORDS TfflS WEEK 



• Alternative 

• Hard Core 

• Local & Cdn Independents 
•CDs 

•T-Shirts 

• Posters 



• Sisters of Mercy (LP) 

> Trisomie 21 (LP) 

• Neon Judgement (l^P) 
' Test Dept. (LP) 
■SPK(LP) 

' Tear Garden (LP) 



Friedman & Friedman 



Chartered Accountants • Comptables Agrées 

5075 Rue de Stirel St. 
Montreal, Québec, H41* 1G6 
•Telephone: (514)731-7901 
Tele.\: 05-825X62 
FAX 514-731-2923 



B«B ELECTROLYSIS 
■f PLUS 

Haïr Removal 

P Don't Take Chaneei 
Try Our Experts 
• Using tho latest, 

'' hygonic, safe, last, 
most officioni, Kreo 
N.Y. method... 
Plus...oslhetican for 
waxing, facials, skin 
caro, mako up & 
manicures. 

(neuPeel) CallB494)1B1 

1117 Ste-Catherine W., Suite 210 



■ NOUVEL LE ADRESSE 



1 587 St-Laurent • 844-6208 • ® St-Laurent 

THE CUT ABOVE THE REST 

TODAY’S STYLE -FOR TOMORROW’S PEOPLE 

w 





.rcHé Gilles 

— ' 'Serons (greetings 

to aCC !McÇi[[ students 
Qoodduc((in yoiifinat e?(çims. 

^rom your neigfiSourfiood^Proviyo 
& ü^trs. ^Myn^er and Staff 



Now, with our Fabulous Student Special. making an impression is so allordable! 

A Cut, Wash and Blow Dry for only $19.50 

Witt) presentation of student 1.0. 

OdlfeffVGeW 800001 

2124 rue Drummond. Mtl, P.Q.. Tel. 849-9419 




(com 




BUYI0SOUVlAKii«NU UtllMOnt 

ratt 

ACHETEZ 10 SOUVLAKIStI 
0BTENEZEN2CRATUIT 



lIVKAISttNC.KAItltll I HI I milVIllVp 

f 288-48321 
li 285 003& g 



UVHAISCN MINIMUM DFUVI^IV J J 00 
Of «.iVIMV iMUjnS MiUNiS nt tlVHAIDT ’ 
1 1 1 U ; l« A f.i 

r>Pf N SUNDAYS OUVi MTU DiMANCHi 



SPECIAL HOLIDAY INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

CD PLAYERS AT COST 



NIKKO 

Standard Compact Disc Player 
$219.o«!! ^ 







J-J . 



NIKKO 

Deluxe Model 
$259.«0!! 




FOR MORE INFORMATION AND A DEMONSTRATION VISIT COOP McGILL 

Introductory Prices Availalbe until Christmas 

Also: Blank TDK Cassettes 

Both New At: 



COOP 



McGILL 

lion Ring Room Monday -Friday 10am - 6pm 

MacDonald Engineering Telephone: 398-5001 

‘Wisfiin^ you a Happy holicCay season^ from aCC at COOtP McGiCt 
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Les sceptiques scientifiques 



Isabelle Muntpetit ' 

Croyez-vous aux OVNIs, à 
l'asirologic, à la lévilaiion? Son- 
jw- vousà vous faire soignerpar un 
ludologue ou à consulter un 
niàliuni? Ménez-vous, conseillenl 
les Sceptiques du Qti6l)cc, un 
eroupe qui veul promouvoir 
i’investigation critique des 
jiliiînomèncs paranormaux. En cf- 
f(t. par ignorance cl par naïveté, 
l> aacoup de gens se font extorquer 
>1 s sommes importantes par des 
. arlatans qui leur promettent des 
r.urxcilles. 

i a croyance au paranonnal est 
!/. s répandue au Québec. Par ex- 
I iplc, un .sondage réali.sé par Guy 
C i.ïtillon dans le cadre d’un cours 
<!' statistiques à l'Université du 
UiiélKC ù Trois-Riviôrcs a révélé 
que filés du quart des professeurs 
ut'yaiciii que les signes astrolo- 
giciues ficiivcnl influencer la per- 
'.aiii.iiiié et que le tiers d'entre eux 
(.oiisidéraicnl que la divination est 
p);sil)lc. Les professeurs de sci- 
ences étaient, un peu moins con- 
v.iiiicus, mais pas de façon signifi- 
ative. Pour les Sceptiques du 
Québec, ces croyances ne sont pas " 
fuiidces sur des faits démontrables 
de façon scienlinquc. 

Les Sceptiques du Québec 
é|)(iu.senl les objectifs du groupe 
américain CSICOP (Committee for 
ilie Scientific Investigation of 
Claims of tltc Paranormal) qui pub- 



lie la revue "TIic Skeptical In- ' 
quirer". Ce groupe a démasqué 
plusieurs charlatans comme, par 
exemple, les guérisseurs philippins 
qui prétendaient faire l’ablation de 
tumeurs cancércu.scs avec leurs 
mains nues. Ou encore le révérend 
Popov, un prédicateur américain 
qui récoltait des sommes énormes 
en faisant de prétendues guérisons 
miraculeuses grâce ù la communi- 
cation directe qu’il maintenait avec 
Dieu. En fait, il était en communi- 
cation directe avec sa femme (|iii lui 
iloniiait par radio des reiuseigne- 
ments sur les gens qui venaient se 
faire guérir, l’ofxiv pouvait ainsi 
prétendre recevoir ces renseigne- 
ments directement de Dieu. 
D’après Philippe lliiriart, pro- 
fesseur de psychologie et membre 
du conseil d’administration des 



Sceptiques du Québec, chaque fois 
qu’une enquête sérieuse se fait sur 
les phénomènes paranormaux, on 
découvre qu’ils relèvent de 
l’illusionnisme cl de la tricherie. 

Pourquoi umt de gens, même in- 
slruiLs, sont-ils fascinés par le para- 
normal Cl les pseudo-sciences? 
Philippe Thiriari pcn.se que la 
pl uparl des gens se fient à leur intui- 
tion et à leur expérience person- 
nelle pour évaluer la validité d’un 
évènement quelconque. Ainsi, lors 
d’une expérience .sur la tclépalhie 
qu’il a effectuée avec .scs étudiauLs, 
certains sujets croyaient vraiment 
avoir reçu des messages 
télépathiques alors qu’en fait, ils 
n ’obtenaient pas de meilleurs 
résultats que les sujets qui n’éuiicnl 
pas convaincus d’avoir reçu de tels 



messages. Une autre expérience 
citée par le “Skeptical Inquirer" 
démontrait que la plupart des gens 
se reconnaissent autant dans un 
thème astrologique choisi au 
hasard que dans leur propre thème. 
Ces gens étaient convaincus 
d’avoir eu une expérience 
télépathique ou d’avoir reconnu 
leur personnalité dans leur thème 
astral alors qu’en fait leur convic- 
tion ne représentait rictf de réel. 
D’autres expériences indiquent que" 
la plupart des gens ont tendance à 
.surestimer Iccontrôlc qu’ils ont sur 
la réalité. 11 est donc nécessaire 
d’étudier ces phénomènes avec 
toute la rigueur po.ssiblc. 



Parmi les consultants des Scep- 
tiques du Québec, on retrouve un 
illusionniste, des statisticiens, des 
biologistes, un physicien, et des 
psychologues. Ils veulent pro- 
mouvoir l’approche scientifique en 
étudiant les phénomènes paranor- 
maux avec un scepticisme de bon 
aloi. En effet, le véritable savoir, 
n’esl-il pas de iic pas prétendre sa- 
voircequel’on nesaii pas? Comme 
le dit Cari Sagan, qui est aussi 
'membre du CSICOP, “Chaque dis- 
cipline de la vie exige un équilibre 
enue deux besoins opposés: le 
scrutin le plus sceptique de toute 
hypothèse... cl la volonté 
d’examiner les nouvelles idées." 



Arms and the scientist 




Sri Lankan water pumps 



liy Lorraine Ilrown 
t’aiiadian Science News 

; 985 marked die end of the Inicr- 
i..tiional Decade of Women, ten 
NC.irs of activities aimed at chang- 
ing, the way in which governments 
an.l aid agencies perceive women. 

Now in 1987, women in Sri 
Liitika arc spearheading an intema- 
iiniul effort to introduce a new 
I i.'ce of low-cost technology (a Ca- 
aj.lian-dcsigncd, hand-operated 
'. ter pump) to Third World na- 
tions. 

Hie handpump was designed by 
•^p 'liiists a.ssocialcd with the Ot- 
i i'va-iwscd International Devclop- 
i‘i 111 Research Centre (IDRC). In 
•''■ri Lanka, IDRC staff decided to 






Traditional water source 



introduce die pumps through the 
women. “One of the reasons for ' 
failures with pumps in die past is 
that they were always introduced 
through the men," says Louise 
Behan, Director of Communica- 
tions at I DRC. “It’s the women who 
draw die water, and the men just 
don’t have the same interest or 
investment in their water supply 
that the women do." 

IDRC has helped set up a pump- 
making facility and maintenance 
facility, in Sri Lanka, totally 
operated by women. 

The Sri Lankan Women’s effort 
is part of a dircc-phase program to 
introduce the pump to rural areas in 
.several countries. 

In pha.se one, a protoiy|X5 pump 
was developed and tested in the 
countries where it would be used. In ^ 
phase two, now active in several' 
countries, thepump is introduced to 
the iK’oidc who will be using it, and 
modifictl until it suits diem. 

In phase three, each country will 
develop an indigenous, self-sus- 
taining industry to build die pumps.' 
If the method succeeds, phase three 
will make furdicr IDRC participa- 
tion unnecessary. 

In many Tliird World villages, 
water is drawn from open holes in 
the ground. Animals drink at die 
holes, and human and animal ex- 
crement contaminate the water. 
Covered wells with pumps would 
eliminate most of these hazards. 

Several previous efforts to intro- 
duce pumps have failetl, resulting 
in ‘pump graveyards’ — piles of 
pumps, supplied by the developed 
world, that did not work out for a 



ffit 



by Normand Cloutier dropped over Hiroshima w'as made 

with enriched uranium, the 
According to Robert Reford, for- Naga.saki bomb with plutonium, 
mer president of iheUniiedNalions Looking back, many peopledon’i 

Association of Canada, the possi- regret the first atomic attack on 
bility of global conflict poses a Hiroshima. It is generally credited 
unique cdiical dilcmna for die sci- with having ended the war. But the 

second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
Reford spoke at McGill on lacked clear jusdilcaiion. 
Wednesday Nov. 18, discussing the Some believe there were valid 
development of nuclear weapons reasons for dropping die second 
and the current crisis. bomb — the military thought it nee-* 

In the development of the atomic essary to decisively end the war. 
bomb during WWII, said Reford, ButaccordingtoRcford,thehiddcn 
the radonale was to beat die Ger- reason for the Nagasaki attack was 
mans, as they were assumed to be io see if die second bomb worked. It 
working on it already. But when was of interest to both die scientists 
Germany surrendered, it turned out and the m ilitary to lest both designs, 
they were not even seriously work- Tliis blind scientific curiosity has 
ing on one. been blamed for the development 

At that lime, some scientists of other weapons, said Reford. 
workingonlhclx)mbfelllhcralion-_ Herbert York, who at age 30 be- 
ale of die project was no longer came director of the laboratory 
; legitimate. Yet only one of the sci-_ which developed the hydrogen 




enusts involved quit, llic rest 
stayed on and encouraged others to 
finish the project. .Tlie research 
I look on the sense of an experiment 
which had to be completed. 

Three bombs were eventually 
. made. These were exploded in a 
New Mexico desert, over Hiro- 
j sliima and over Nagasaki, llie lal- 
I ter two bombs were derived from 
• two sepcraie designs. Tlie bomb 



bomb, said he was much influenced 
by the opportunity to work with 
prominent physicists of the day. 

Reford said change can be ef- 
fected with the same zeal that led to 
the development of nuclear weap- 
ons. Tliis zeal can “not be derived 
from the fear of our|)oIiticaI neigh- 
bours, but from the prospect of liv- 
ing in a safe world," he said. 






The prototype pump. 

variety of reasons. 

“We’ve discovered that yoii can’t 
simply parachute new technology 
into die villages," says Dr. Donald 
Sharp, IDRC Public Health offi- 
cial. “It has to be inuoduced slowly, 
through the country’s own organ-, 
isalions.” ' 

“The pump has been a tool to test 
out strategies of introducing new 
low-cost technology to rural poor ^ 
communities," says Dr. Sharp. “If it £ 
works, we will use the same system i 
to introduce odicr badly needed “ 
items." 

IDRC plans to use the three- 
phase mediod to introduce a simple 
water quality lest kit, and a hydrau- 
lic ram pump that pumps water 
from a river. 
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Robert Reford at McGill 
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Expert systems 



Clouds with silicon linings? 



by Dan Hogan 

B5 ’^‘^apan and the United 
I States arc rushing to 

I produce a new gencra- 

üS^j^i tion of machines that 
can very nearly think, ’’declared a 
Newsweek writer over four years 
ago. 



Since tlien, progress in artificial 
intelligence has been limited. Some 
even believe that it was foolish to 
suppose that computers could ever 
be programmed to think. But in 
their own rigidly literal way, some 
computers are now capable of dis- 
playing ‘narrow’ expertise in cer- 
tain Helds. 

Present applications of these ‘ex- 
pert systems’ include computer- 
assisted instruction, management 
decision making, systems design, 
and battlefield strategy. Many of 
these applications can even be run 
on inexpensive micro-computers, 
which makes widespread use now 
possible. The quality of life, then,, 
will inevitably be affected as expert 
systems start permeating our daily 
routines. 



we must recognize the limits of 
expert systems. First of all, pro- 
gramming a human expert’s years 
of academic and professional expe- 
rience is a very difficult process, 
often requiring several person- 
years of input. Furthermore, there is 
no guarantee that an expert will be 
able to recall all the rules he or she 
employs. Much of an expert’s 
knowledge is largely intuitive and 
may be impossible to encode. 



An expert system’s knowledge 
apart from being inherently incom- 
plete is also superficial. A medical 
expert system, for example, does 
not know why a certain chemical 
reacts with certain strains of bacte- 
ria. It only knows how to make a 
diagnosis based on the given symp- 
toms of an infectious disease. 



But since decisions based on 
expert systems often involve the 
fate of human lives and property. 



Expert systems are typically 
given extensive testing before 
being marketed. Only when the rate 
,of agreement between the com- 
puter and the expert approaches the 
rate of agreement among several 
experts is a computer itself consid- 
ered an expert system. But expert 
systems can obviously still give ill 
advice, just as their human counter- 
parts often do. 




■ The manufacturer of an expert a rc.sult of a doctor’s treatments 
system could conceivably be held based on the expert system’s ad- 
liable if, say, a patient were to die as vice. Similarly, a doctor could be 



Inside the electric expert 



by Joe Heath 



hen speaking of the 
microchip revolu- 
tion, mostcommen- 
tators focus on the 
rapid technlogical change that has 
permitted computer processing 
speed, memory capability, and 
user-accessibility to increase expo- 
nentially. 

But often overlooked are the 
more theoretical changes in pro- 
gramming application that have 
produced the real revolution — the 
integration of computers into virtu- 
ally every facet of life. Wordstar es- 
tablished the norm of powerful, 
flexible wordprocessing applica- 
tion, and Visicalc introduced the 
spreadsheet, bringing computers 
into the centre of small-budget ac- 
counting. 

The next revolution is just occur- 
ring, and it involves the first limited 
scale, practical application of artifi- 
cial inteligence — expert systems. 
These programmes ask the user a. 
sdnes of questions in order give 
advice on any thing from the stock 
market to virology. 

Of course, marketing is always 
about ten years behind research. 
Expert systems have been around in 
academic circles for years. The first 
powerful, workable system (called 
MYCIN), was developed at Stan- 
fqrd University in 1977. This pro- 



gramme, written in LISP, has be- 
come the standard model for most 
systems now being marketed. 

Expert systems have shifted 
managerial perceptions of the ap- 
plications of computer technology. 
Similarly, expert systems were 
developed after a shift in the ap- 
proach to artificial intelligence (AI) 
research. 

When the technological boom 
created by silicon-chip technology 
first struck, programmers spouted 
wild claims of building human, 
replicants, or a fully-functional ar- 
tificial mind. Once technology 
became sufficiently advanced and 
they could actually start approach- 
ing such a task, they quickly scaled 
down their expectations. 

Whereas previous AI research 
had attempted to simulate a broad 
range of human behaviour and re- 
pense, expert-system architects at- 
tempted to create a problem-solv- 
ing engine that would operate in a 
very narrow field of application. 
And at this, they were quite suc- 
cessful. 

The heart of the MYCIN system 
is a ‘rule-based inference engine’. 
This searches for a solution 
through a ‘problem tree’ whose 
structure is defined by a set of rules. 
The system’s rules are a series of ‘if 
A is true, then B’ propositions. 
These attempt to codify a very 
small segment of an expert’s proce- 



dural method. 

Tlius, if the .system is asked to 
prove given proposition X, it finds 
a rule which has X as its conclusion, 
and then attempts to prove the 
premises of the rule. It takes each 
premise, and attempts to find rules 
which could prove it. It continues 
this process, known as ‘backward 
chaining’ until it reaches a piece of 
information which cannot be 
proven with rules. It then asks the 
user for this piece of information. 

| “‘pj|hc system does not ap- 
IPproach the task ‘intclli- 
gendy’ or heuristically, it 
gspj simnlv looks for informa- 
tion. If it meets a dead end, it back- 
tracks and searches for alternate 
solutions. Heuristic problem-solv- 
ing approaches have been re- 
searched wi til some success, but arc 
not currently viable in commercial 
application. Like computer chess 
games, expert systems rely on 
quantity — over quality — search 
patterns. 

The power of the system rests in 
the amount of knowledge which 
can be encoded in such rules. 
MYCIN has approximately 500 
rules, and is used to diagnose bactc- 
rialogical or viral infections, and 
prescribe treatment. Not every field 
of human knowledge can be en- 
coded into a scries of such simple 
propositions. But expert systems 
have found considerable applica- 



tion in the realm of mechanical and 
electronic systems diagnosis, 
which operate in a closed world of 
fixed factors. 

Several organizations initially 
had systems custom-programmed 
for their needs. But this was outra- 
geously c.\pensivc, and kept the 
technology liom wider use. 

A significant shift came when the 
programmers responsible for 
MYCIN emptied tlic system of its 
rule base, and began marketing just 
die inference engine, or ‘shell’ 
under the name EMYCIN. The 
purchaser of the shell, knowing 
LISP, could program her/his own 
rule base and application. 

The most important company to 
pick up on this concept was Texas 
Instruments, who began marketing 
Personal Consultant Plus for the 
IBM PC, in the S5,000 range. But 
the price was recently blown out the 
bottom of the market when the man 
responsible for rags-to-riches-to- 
rags Osborne computers began 
selling a very powerful shell for 
only $99. This led Texas Instru- 
ments to put forth a less powerful 
Personal Consultant Easy, in the 
$500 region. 

The system logic has also become 
more accessible with the release of 
the Nexpert for the Apple Macin- 
tosh. The system features a graphic 
portrayal of the inference tree and 
the rule base*. 



held liable if tltc patient died he 
cause the doctor did not lal c ili 
cxpcrtsystcm’sadvicc.Prcm/ii,- ili 
liability on the part of die nuimifac 
turcr or user is a matter now lx:for 
the courts. 

B u t dicre luc odtc r appl ica I i 1 1 : ^ . 
expert systems that may be dil i i; i;l 



for us to regulate. Because of it 



currently high cost, expert s> n 
arc employed only when it u 
be too expensive to hire a li:a< . 
expert. As prices fall, howc..; 
expert systems could suirt piiii a 
human exiicris out of work. Wlni. 
collar workers may soon c-xpen 
ence job displacement because 
expert systems, just as blue-colt:: 
workers arc currently being al 
fected by robotic automation. 

But perhaps the most import ai 
implication of expert systems i.-. ii 
the area of military applicatioii . 
The U.S. Defense Advanced Ke 
search Projects Agency is current!; 
working on various battlcfich 
management systems which couli 
automatically adapt to changiiii 
combat conditions. Other plun.s 
include developing spcccli-acii- 
vated fighter pilot commands ami 
completely automated attack ve- 
hicles which could independently 
track their own targets. 

Although many of these sy.stcms 
could potentially save soldier’s 
lives, the risk of a ‘system over- 
load’ during a real battle or even the 
accidental initiation of war might 
be too great. Many of these systems 
could only be adequately tested 
once, i.e., during a real war. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to ‘debug’ 
all die programming errors before- 
hand. An untested system could 
just as easily attack too soon or tixi 
late as win a battle. 

hile it is not clear 
|| yx y/M$ whcdicr expert sys- 
tern defence tecli- 
nolgies will multi- 
ply or diminish human error in cer 
taincases,an increasing reliance on 
these technologies cannot go 
withough question. Award-win 
ning computer language specialist 
Charles Hoare once warned of the 
use of the expert system language 
ADA by the U.S. Department oi 
Defense: “Do not allow this Ian 
guage in its present state to be use.. 
in applications where reliability i 
critical, i.e., nuclear power station- . 
cruise missiles, early warning sys- 
tems, (and) anti-ballistic missile 
defense systems.” 

For now, the safe route would b 
to restrict the use of expert systems 
to aiding human decision making 
As educational or professional 
tools, expert systems can greatly 
enhance our ability to think through 
complex problems. So long as this 
technology is not used to replace 
human expertise or to make impor- 
tant decisions independently t'f 
human beings, it can be an invalu- 
able partner in humanity’s quest for 
knowledge. 

Adapted from 'The Pugwash Pa- 
pers, Volume 1, Number 2. 
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staff today. We’ll probably be talk 

ing about all kin ds of vmm things and 
taMng an IffTgTOHîin longtime to do it 
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SALON DE 
COIFFURE JOVEN 

Elle et Lui 

SUPER SPECIAL 


- 




ON PERMS ^ 






Cut, blow-dry, 
& shampoo 

$9.«» 



I Including shampoo, cut. 

10 ' styling, rinse, mousse, streaks: j, 

I sas.” I 

425 deMalsonneuve West • 844-7748 

Welcome students, prolessus i pasonol 



Cut,blow-diy, 
& shampoo 

$14.™ 







ul ally! 

Assure yourself of the AfipporVThe stimulation and the expertise 
of a demanding and dynamte'^group of professionals. 

Choose the road that leads to the future by Joining a successful 
team known for Its excellence and Innovation. 

Ù Charette, Fortier, Hawey 
Touche Ross 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

12 offices in Quebec, 40 in Canada and represented in 91 countries. 
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1205 de Maisonneuve West 
MêÆêêS^ Montréal, Québec • H3G 1\V7 

Tel.: 287-9739 

SrHCIAU/.INC. iÜRlACK A Tlllltl) WORLD ROOKS AND VERWOtCALS 



SKLKCrKO HOOKS: 

•Cry Freedom 


•The Jaguar Smile - 


' ' 


Donald Woods 


Nicaraguan Journey 




•The Chomsky Reader 


Rushdie Salman 




Noam Chomsky 


•Their Eyes Were 




•Women of the Caribbean 


Watching God 




Pat Ellis 


Zora Neale Hurston 





*J988 NBV mVJiNAflONiSUSr CALFMDAR AVAILAliUiU 



!Ma7(ime 






842-8672 







Walking distance from McGiil 
Place du Parc (Complex La Cité) 







2075 Mansfield (corner Sherbrooke) 
1520 de Maisonneuve W. (Guy Metro) 






Tl 




TEL: 842-4401 



(APPUES TO VOLUME DISCOUNT) 



BOUND DOCUMENTS EXTRA 




my- bar 

CHECK US OUT FOR 

Draught Beer 

Monday, 8-10 

Shots 

Sun/Mon/Tues 

Two- Fifty Night 

Wednesday 

Beer 

Thursday 



Having a party? 
Specials & Free Favors! 

288-2660 



2051 de la Montagne 













OPTOMETRIST 



MEXICAN FOOD 



California Style 

Complete meals from $3.15 

Also serving vegetarian dishes 






1425 Stanley St. 288-3090 
1 , Above Ste-Catherine, Metro Peel 
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White Goose Down 
A Jackets 



Wm/Is ■üi 

All Year 

— Specials For McCHII Students — 

Shampoo, cut ani sttfle: Men 19 
Shampoo, cut an3 style: Women IJ4 
Perm or mo^ellin^: Women or Men Jrom l20 
Tacial: l15 Waxing l8 / hS 
^Electrolysis 20% discount 
843-6268 

3414 Parc Ave. Suite 220 (Corner of Sherbrooke) 



GLOBAL FASHION GROUP INC., A 
LEADING AMERICAN FASHION GROUP, ARE 
PRESENTLY SEEKING ATTRACTIVE PETIT 
MODELS WITH HEIGHTS BETWEEN 5'4" - 
5'8" TO MODEL NEW LINES OF WOMEN'S 
CLOTHING, RANGING FROM SPORTSWEAR 
TO FORMALWEAR, IN THE MAJOR FASHION 
CAPITALS. EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY, 
AS FULL TRAINING WILL BE PROVIDED. 
PREFERRED AGES WOULD BE BETWEEN 16- 
25 YEARS. 

FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN APPLYING 
PLEASE SEND TWO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
(DOES NOT HAVE TO BE PROFESSIONAL), 
ONE OF YOUR FACE AND ONE OF YOUR 
FACE AND BODY, ALONG WITH YOUR BODY 
MEASUREMENTS, HEIGHT, WEIGHT, AGE 
AND OTHER PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

PLEASE SEND APPLICATION IN 
CONFIDENCE BEFORE DECEMBER 31, 1987 
TO: 

MRS. ELLEN S. PETERSON 
FASHION CO-ORDINATION DIRECTOR 
GLOBAL FASHION GROUP INC. 

C.P. 282 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 
H3E 1J9 



149." »5a*-»75.“ 

WARM -LIGHT ‘GREAT 

# V A 550 President Kennedy 
VA A Métra McGill *843^248 



Tour Elfe et Lui: 
Special for all iMcÇUf Students 
Estfietictue ■■ iManicure 



Eyes Examined 



Contact Lenses 
(all types) 



Medicare card 
accepted 



/shampoo, cut dr style A 
\Women-Sl6 9den-$10y 
2001 University (somtUvd as 'XadioStatIO 
843-4104 



Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D, 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 

933-8700 or 933-8182 



’ttilA unipon 



. ENJOY A 

BEAUTIFUL HARVEYS 
MEAL FOR JUST $2.97 



Funding avallabi* through teaching 
aaalatantahipa and acholarahips 

• Suitably praparad atudenta from 
ratatad flaMa auch aa aconomlca, 
computing/ayatama adanca and 
paychology may ba admittad aa 



A atrong tiaglnnlng to your tutura In Uanagament 
If you ara a firat-ciaaa B.Comm graduata thia ona 
yaar program may ba for youlll 
Spadallzing In * Accounting * Finance * Human 
Raaourcaa llanagamattt * Managamant 
Sciancaa/DaciakMi Support Syatama * Uarfcatlng 
* Policy Anaiyaia' 



A bc.nutirul Harvey's hamburger, charbrollcd and garnished Just 
the w.iy you like. Plus an order of fries made from fresh cut polntocs 
Plus a medium soft drink. All for just S2.97. W)icn you're hungry. It's 
an offer you rc.illy can't refuse. So clip 



a coupon, come .and enjey. 



For datallad Information 
wrtta to 
The Director 






PROGRAM 



BURNABY, B.C. V5A 1S6 



SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY 



Happy 

Hour 
2 for 1 



MIlNl MDN 

HAVE A HAMBURGER | HAVE A HAMBURGER 
FRIES AND MEDIUM SOFT FRIES AND MEDIUM SOIT 
DRINK FOR $2.97 DRINK FOR $2.97 

Knjoy a lliirvcy'ii hiimtiurKur, onler nfl Knjny n lliirvcy's hiimliiirjler, urdor of 
Tries and a nuxlium soft drink Tor just I rricH aad a naxlitim sod drink Tor just 
$‘2.1)7, Uix includud. Ihi;ulnr price $d.9l . ■ $'2.U7, kix included.. Uc);ular price S.'I.UI . 
OITer valid until December 1.1. 1987.1 OITer valid until Deceml)er 1.1. 1987. 
I.imit; one coupon per cualomer per visit I Umit: one coupon per customer per visit. 
Not valid in combination with any other | Not valid in cnndjinnlinn with any other 
special olTer. Not negotiable. Please pres- 1 special oTTer. Not negotiable. Please pres- 
ent Ibis coupon before ordcrini'.Suleu taxi entthia coupon lieToreorderin),’. Sales lax 
extra where applicable. I extra where applicable. 

Valid only; I Valid only: 

C90 Sic-Cnthcrinc West . C90 Ste-Cuthcrine West 

(in fnint vf Hnton) \ (in front uf EaUm) 

IIAItVKY-S MAKK.S YOUIt ItAMllUKCKIt I llAltVKY’S MAKK.S YOUIt IIAMIIUIICHII 
AIIKAUTIFULTIIINO I A IIKAUTIKUI.TIIINC 



(chicken, beef or vegetable) 



SUNDAY SPECIAL 50<>/o OFF! 



• From 3-6 p.m. • 

Any meal purhase over $3. 15 - You receive 50% off the least expensive of the two 

meals 

Present this coupon CARLOS & PEPE’S 
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by Sharon I. Forrest 

s the human population 
continues to expand, there 
is a corresponding in- 
crease in the demand for 
agricultural products. Tliis puts 
pressure on fanners, plant breeders 
and scientists to improve both tlie 
quantity and the innate quality of 
crop plants. 

Fertilizers contribute to the quan- 
tity of a given crop plant. Potas- 
sium, phosphorous andnitrogenare 
essential elements for the growth 
and maintenance of plants. Tliese. 
three substances arc the major 
components of fertilizer. Tlie third 
member of die group, nitrogen, is 
particularly important because it is 
prerequisite to die biosynthesis of 
amino acids, the building blocks of 
protein. 

The atmosphere consists of about 
80 per cent nitrogen, but it is in a 
form which plants arc unable to use. 
The process of converting atmos- 
pheric nitrogen (N^ to a form useful 
to plants is called nitrogen fixation. 
Industrial production of fixed nitro- 
gen (fertilizer) is a very expensive 
procedure. Carried out biologi-- 
cally.it would beagreat agronomic 
advantage. 

Tlicrc is an enormous variety of 
fungi and bacteria in the soil (some 
of which fix.atmospheric nitrogen). 
These micro-organisms require 
food, usually in the form of carbo- 
hydrates (sugars). In plant leaves, 
the sun fuels the production of these 
carbohydrates in a process known 
as photosynthesis. The carbohy- 
drates arc then transported through- 
out the plant. 

Microbes arc attracted to plants 
because they offer a ready source 
of food. In most cases, plant/mi- 
crobc relationships arc deleterious 
to the plant, sapping resources and 
causing disease. There arc situ- 
ations however, where both the 
microbe and the plant benefit. Such 
an interaction is known as symbio- 
sis. 



incut 



ol 



Inc fascinating aspect 
of the formation and 
operation of the root 
nodule is the involvc- 
spccifically activated 
genes from both plant and bacte- 
rium. Sharon Longe and co-work- 
ers from Suinford University in 
California were the first to show 
that the host plant sends out a dif- 
fusablc signal to the rhizobia pres- 
ent in die soil. Tliis factor, a fla- 
vonc, induces Rhizobium to 'turn 
on’ its genes for nodulation. The 
bacterial genes in turn cause the 
production of diffuscabic sub- 
stances which induce the plant root 
cells to begin multiplying even be- 
fore the rliizobia have entered the 
root. The result of tiiis cell prolif- 
eration is a ‘bump’ which repre- 
sents an early stage in the morpho- 



genesis of the root nodule. 

The formation of the nodule con- 
tinues as bacteria enter tlic root 
through tiny tunnels known as in- 
fection threads. The infection 
thread novels through a few layers 
of cells and tlicn emerges into cer- 
tain cells of tlie root cortex where 
bacteria arc released, multiply and 
later fix atmospheric niu’ogen. 
Throughout the period of nodule 
development, there is an exchange 
of factors between plant and bacte- 
rium, asequenceof events common 
to symbiotic gene control. 

During the process of nodule 
morphogenesis and nitrogen fixa- 
tion, nodule-specific plant proteins 
arc produced (proteins present only 
in tlie nodule and not in the root). 
These proteins are called nodtilincs 
and were first identified by Desh 



Pal S. Verma, formfcrly of tlie 
McGill University Biology Depart- 
ment. Functions have been ascer- 
tained for a few nodulins, but the 
role in nodule development for the 
majority of these proteins remains 
unknown. Determining the func- 
tions of nodulines is currently an 
active area of research. 

But there are two major difficul- 
ties which prevent the application 
of symbiou’c nitrogen fixation to 
crop plants in general: 

• Tlie plant allots up to 30 percent of 
its photosynthates (sugars pro- 
duced in the leaO to the root nodule. 
Hu's means that less carbohydrate 
is available for tlie rest of tlie plant 
(fruits, grains, etc.). Field studies 
have shown that despite this alloca- 
tion, certain cultivars of nodulated 
legumes grow and produce as well 









Bacteria of the genus Rhizobium 
can establish a symbiotic relation- 
ship witli leguminous plants. Tlicsc 
bacteria enter tlie cells of die roots 
of the legume eventually forming a 
nodule. Tlie rhizobia live and pro- 
liferate inside the nodule while fix- 
ing nitrogen for the plant. This 
fixed nitrogen is processed, enters 
the phloem (thcplantcounlerpartof 
an artery) and is then transported to 
the various parts of the plant This 
internally produced ‘fertilizer’ is 
very efficiently assimilated. This is 
in conuast to chemical fertilizers 
'vhich can diffuse through the soil 
away from the plant 
The plant canies out its end of the 
symbiotic bargain by transporting 
sugars to the root nodule, providing 
food for the rhizobia. 



as their non-nodulatcd counterparts 
supplied with chemical fertilizer 
containing fixed nitrogen. The 
problem lies in the fa6t that this is 
not true of all cultivars. 

• Rhizobia is unable to infect plants 
other than legumes (witli a few 
exceptions). Legumes such as soy- 
bean and alfalfa are agronomically 
important, but non-legumes such as 
cereal crops and cotton arc the basis 
for food and clothing in many parts 
of the world. 

hese problems are pres- 
ently being tackled in the 
laboratory. Research into 
the ‘plant-hair of the 
symbiosis has been getting more 
attention in recent years, since the 
delivery of carbohydrates to tlie 
bacteria in the nodule is essential to 
die process of nitrogen fixation. 
Work done at McGill as well as 
, laboratories in Germany, the U.S. 
and Ausualia has shown that large 
amounts of starch (the storage form 
of sugar in plants) arc present in the 
nodule. Possibly, future research 
will focus on carbohydrate alloca- 
tion in an effort to achieve a system 
where minimum sugar (sent to the 
nodule) provides for maximum ni- 
uogen fixation. 

The second problem is more 
complex. When research began in 
this area, scientists were hopeful 
about transfering the nodulation 
capacity to non-legumes. Years of 
laboratory research has since 
shown that the siUiation is very 
complicated at the physiological 
and molecular levels. Scientists 
continue lo examine the 
Rhizobium/lcgumc symbioisis. 
One focus of this research is on the 
genes (both plant and bacterial) 
.involvcd.lt is forseeablc lhata cer- 
tain combination of these genes 
would confer theability to fix nitro-^ 
gen upon a non-legume plant. 

With the advent of genetic 
cngcnecring, plant research has 
developed another focus; u^nsfer 
of genes between species (transfor- 
mation). So far, scientists have 
been able to transfer into certain 
plants genes which make the plants 
resistant to various tierbicides. 
These accomplishments are poten- 
tially of great value to agriculture, 
because herbicides will kill only 
weeds and not the resistant crop 
plants. 

This ability to transfer single 
gene traits is a major breakthrough, 
but it is just the beginning. Unfortu- 
nately, most qualities of interest to 
agronomists are coded for by more 
than one gene and frequently re- 
quire strict regulation of gene ex- 
pression. This is tnie of the set of 
genes known to be involved in ni- 
trogen fixation. Research into bio- 
logical nitrogen fixation continues 
side-by-side with transformation 
work so that the crops of the future 
will become cheaper and more 
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RESTAURANT 

Book early for Christmas parties 
10% discaunt an all foods 
(FULLY LICENSED) 

3490 PARK AVENUE 

Special 3-course Lunch: $3." and up 
Now serving British beer on tap 

MorvSat: Noon till 2:30pm 

844-3178 






f ) 



GRADUATION 

RINGS 




FINAL DAY THIS SEMESTER 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3rd 1987 
11:00am to 3:00pm 
Bronfman Building Lobby 



$50 deposit required | 

Phone for more information 



CLIP AND SAVE* 



McGlL UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE T/j/s Ad = 5% Off 



1 

JOSTENS 
The name I 

dOuabyl | 



EYAL BARUCH 

GRADUATION RINGS 



HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 
SEE YOU 
INJANUARYI 



' 1938 Display times 
I BronIman BuiUng, Gmund Floor 
I Mondays 9e0am*t90pm 
I Wednesdays LIM-SDOpm 
I Thursdays It JOam-tflO pm 



Good Luck 
onExmtl 



Telephone: 624-0593 
Ysa/MasteiCard 



ATTENTION 

ALL 

fflSTORY 

STUDENTS 



DEPART MENT 
OF 

HISTORY 



ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE 
OFFERED IN JANUARY, 1988 



101-313BEAST CENTRAL EUROPE 1740-1914 
(3 credits) 

A survey of continuities and changes. The influ- 
ence of the Enlightenment and of revolutionary 
ideas; the partitions of Poland; the creation of 
independent Balkan states; the emancipation of 
the serfs; the impacts of industrialization and 
modernization; and the origins of World War I. 

T,TH:9.-00- 10:30 / ARTS 260 Professor Fischer 



101-317BEAST CENTRAL EUROPE 1918-1941 
(3 credits: prerequisite: 101-226B) 

The problems faced by the successor states to the 
old Empires (from Finland in the north to Greece 
in the south). Emphasis on the agrarian problem, 
the experiment with democracy, minority rights, 
interstate rivalries, the effects of the 1929 depres 
sion, the rise of fascism in East Central Europe, 
and the advent of World War II. 



T,TH: 12.-00-13:30 / LEA 111 



Professor Fischer 



101-436BTOPICS IS EAST EUROPEAN HISTORY 

(3 credits; prerequisite: permission of instructor). 
Topic for 1987-88: Albania and its neighbours. 



TH: 16.-Û0-18.-00 



Professor Fischer 







SECONDHAND 

®®0KS«REC0R°' 

C.D/8 



372 Sherbrooke St. W. 
at Park Avenue, downstairs 
Tel: (514) 844-4843 



BUY/SELL 



BOOK EARLY » SAVE MONEY 



Plan Your Xmas & Spring Break 
Holiday Travel NOW! 



Call: Anne / Rosa 

845-3121 






traveLlto^ 

Licensed In Québec 

Or drop in - 1 155 Sherbrooke W (corner Stanley) 






McGill 



b«o*o*k«s*t*o»r*e 



* Today Is leather jacket day! 10:00am to 3pm. 
Made to measure leather jackets with custom 
cresting. $218.95, 50% deposit required, delivery 
4-6 weeks. 



* 1988 Calendars — just In time for Christmas 
giving: Surfing, Renoir, Owls. Art, Salad, James 
Dean, Unicorns, Birds and Pinups. 

Ms Check It out! GE radios, personal cassette record- 
ers. rechargeable batteries and charger modules. 

sfs Enjoy the pleasure of a good book expertly read. 
LISTEN FOR PLEASURE cassettes. 2 to 2-1/2 
hours of enj03nnent for the home, car or personal 
cassette player. 

s!: NEW: Greeting cards by Larson (THE FAR SIDE). 
PIraro, Boynton and Pierre Belvedere. Christmas 
and Hanukkah cards too! 



THE HISTORICAL 
ATLAS OF CANADA: 

From the beginning to 
1800, Vol I., University of 
Toronto Press, S05.00 
OUR PRICE $75.00 
The first volume of the Histori- 
cal Atlas of Canada la an unpar- 
alleled record In maps of die 
time before tlie emcrguicc of 
early native jpoups -• when lltc 
lost conttnental ice sheet re- 
ceded — to the close of the I8th 
Century. The day- to-day Itvcs of 
early Conadtans ore recalled In 
colourful, detailed maps and Il- 
lustrations revealing migra- 
tions. trade, culture artU pat- 
terns of livelihood shown In the 
context of historical change. 



CRC standard Mathemati- 
cal Tables, 281h Eldftlon, 
hardcover, S22.90 



CRC Handbook of Chemis- 
try and Physics, 68th 
Edition, 1087-88, 
hardcover, $49.00 



TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Classics of the Old West 
Scries, original novels of the 
wild west In handsome 
tooled-leather covers. $4.99 
each. 



Ms Our winter stock of sweatshirts, T-shirts, mugs, 
glasses and other McGill insignia ware is in... 
check us out before you go home for the holidays. 

❖ NEW in our stationery department: AXIOM 3.5In. 
Mlcrodlskettes! 

-V- We have a complete selection of UNICEF cards. 
gUlwrap, puzzles and mugs. 

Everyone at the Bookstore wishes you very 
happy holidays... see you next term! 




STUDENT SPECIAL 

(wlfh coupon) 
shampoo, cut & blow dry 
$24 for women $18 men 
Full time students only 
For appointment, call: 

849-9231 
2175 Crescent, Monlreo 



PREPARE FOR 



GMAT 



LSAT 

GRE 



DAT 



SAT 



MCAT 



! I 
I I 



MEDICAL 

LICENSING EXAMS 



SPEED READING 



TOEFL 



CENTRE EDUCATIF 

iKAPLAN 



SUNUT H. imu {OUUTKMUt ONIII IID 



(514) 287-1896 




REGGAE 

FROM OTTAWA 

ROOTS MOVEMENT 
featuring BINGY 



tjcc. u-b 

CHRISTMAS BASH 
BEER 2 for 1 before 10 pm 

REGGAE & SOCA 

with live bond and special 
guests 



PETE PNEUMONIA 
& THE CHRONIC 

DISEASE 

Fri. nee. 18 



Scixson's Special 
Blues with 
Bill Craig 
The Blue Shadows 
Dec. 29 + 30 
Free nd mission 



NEW YEAR'S EVE 
with SWINGING 






nnu inorc 

call for reservations 



THE McGILt BOOKSTORE : i 
1001 SHERBROOKE WÇST • MONTMJAL ; ' ' 



286 Ste. Catherine, W 
Place . 661*06£7 

® iSîs 875-67^ 















sciencedition 
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isease research 

fails the 

Thir 
World 








Anne Sliin 

I 

many of us, ihc 
V'Sy com ingoflhc new year 
N instills hope for a 
^ . brighter future. For 
c and u half million people, one 
llion of whom arc children, 1988 
;nifics the end of their lives. Tlicy 
: tlic future fatalities of malaria, 
infectious disease contracted by 
0 million people every year. Al- 
lugh half the world resides in 
;ions where malaria is prevalent, 
ist victims live in the tropics and 
)lropics. 

hese areas also provide home 
200 million persons stricken 
L’ry year with schistosomiasis, 
)lhcr deadly infectious disease. 
CSC diseases arc recognized by 
World Health Organisation as 
3 of die six neglected diseases, 
Icmic to the Third World. The 
ers arc leprosy, onchoccriasis, 
hmaniasis and trypanosomia- 

iccording to Dr. Z. Ali-Khan of 
Gill’s department of microbiol* 
and immunology, "dtcrc is not 
ch being done" to eliminate diis 
;cdy. 

•lalaria is caused by a protozoan 
the genus Plasmodium and spe- 
s vivax . ovale , malariae and fal- 
'Jfiiin . die latter being fatal. Sev- 
il species of Anopheles mos- 
ilornay bite a sufferer of malaria 
J injust the protazoan gameto- 
circulating in the human 

KXl. 

I lie developing parasites subsc- 
'nily migrate from die intestinal 
ctof the mosquito to its salivary 
Jills, llic newly formed spo- 
•oiics in die mosquito saliva may 
n l)c injected into a human 
lini’s blood stream as die mos- 
iio aitempLs to wididraw blood, 
iiliin halfan hour of the mosquito 
c, die sjiorozoitcs reach the liver 
I ilie ci rculatory system. After the 
iro/oiic’s maturation (which 
cs alMuii a week), die RBC (red 
•Oil ccll)-infecting stage is pro- 
ved. and thus die erythrocytic 
I cycle of malaria commences, 
diagnosis of malaria is based on 
demonstration of malaria-in* 
led RBCs from patients who 
5 ferfrom typical symptoms of the 
1 ease — severe chills, fever and 
] eaiing. In unucated cases, a vis- 
■ us cycle of relapsing malarial 
1 eciion is established, which may 
I Ian e.xtcnded period of time. 
\li-Khan noted that a drug called 
'oroquinc may eradicate infected 
d blood cells, diercby preventing 
pure malaria paroxysms. Chloro- 
Rue sclccdvely concenuates in 




infected RBCs, targets the parasite 
lysosomes and renders their pH too 
high for enzymatic function. This 
prevents die parasite from meutbo- 
lizing (human) hemoglobin, the 
carrier of oxygen. This drug is even 
effective before contracting ma- 
laria for those about to u-avel to 
endemic regions, as well as those 
living in such areas. 

Tragically, a numberof regions in 
South East Asia and South America 
exhibit chloroquinine-resistant 
strains of £. falciparum . Infection 
with these strains may be fautl un- 
less Seated with other anti-malarial 
drugs. 

People who are heterozygous for 
a genetic condition known as sickle 
cellancmiaarefortunatcly resistant 
to malaria induced by P. falcipa- 
rum. Said Dr. Ali-Khan, "the ma- 
laria parisitc is unable to effectively 
metabolize die hemoglobin AS of 
sickle cell anemia and die surface 
area (of the sickle cell) is too small 
for growdi of the parasite.” More- 
over, West Africans who lack the 
Duffy blood group on their RBCs 
are resistant to £. vivax merozoites 
which utilize the Duffy blood group 
as a receptor for binding to an RBC. 

If an individual is eventually 
cured of malaria, a transient immu- 
nity develops. To prevent re-infec- 
tion, widespread mosquito control 
is necessary. However, mosquitos 
may breed in any calm pool of 
water (including puddles), making 
conuol exuemely difficult. An- 
other approach is to develop a vac- 
cine. 'This vaccine must target a 
factor common to all species of 
malaria inducers. But because the 
protozoan is capable of rapidly al- 



tenng its antigenic structure, devel- 
opment of a vaccine has proven to 
be a formidable endeavor. 

B ^onuol of the vector is 
I moresuccessfulfordie- 
|| disease schistosomia- 

i sis. The trematodes re 

sponsible for this condition, 
namely Schistosoma mansoni . jü; 
ponicum and haematobium , use die 
snail for initial developmcnL Tlie 
amphibious snails reside on the 
banks of freshwater streams and 
ponds. The immature trematodes 
liberated from die snails float on the 
surface of the water. Once in con- 
tact with human skin, diey gain 
enü 7 to the body via hair follicles 
and eventually localize them.sclves 
in blood vessels surrounding the in- 
testines or bladder. Tlie amount of 
tissue damage from this invasion is 
related to the number of eggs laid 
per gram of tissue. Tlie eggs be- 
come entrenched and induce fibro- 



sis of the intestinal wall, portal 
system, ureter and bladder. 

Unfortunately, symptoms may 
appear many months after the in 
fection. In addition, they may be 
non-specific symptoms, such as 



watery diarrhea, chills, fever and 
cough. Ali-Khan said children may 
build up a large worm load in a few 
years’ time due to repeated expo- 
sure. In endemic regions 90 to 100 
per cent of persons over the age of 
40 arc infected with the parasite. 
This in turn results in a “very high 
morbidity.” 

“An accurate case history and 
demonstration of the parasite and 
its reproductive stages arc essential 
Tor diagnosis”, said Ali-Kh.an. 

The parasite’s life cycle resumes 
with the release of human feces or 
jrinc conuiining schistosome eggs 
into freshwater sources. Ali-Khan 
said China was able to completely 
control schistosomiasis by mobi- 
lizing its population to cover the 
banks where tlie snail vectors dwell 
Vidi soil. Another method of pre- 
vention is the ccs.sation of deposi- 
tion of human excreta in the fresh 
water or curtailing human activity 
(including bathing) in infested bod- 



es of water. 



The Canadian International Dc 



velopmcni Agency is digging wells 
in endemic areas to provide an al 



temalive water source. Despite en 



couragement from the World 



Health Organisation, the local 



populace has made litde use of 
these wells. This is mainly because 
the populace docs not understand 
the importance of avoiding infested 
waters. “Education is the most 



important of control measures,” 
said Ali-Khan. 



Another possible preventive 



measure is die development of an 
effective vaccine, or a chemother- 
apeutic agcnL A recently discov- 
ered drug known as praziquantel is 
toxic to die adult schistosome, pre- 
venting further cycling of progeny. 
In order for a victim not to be re- 
infected after ueatment, s/lie must 
be prevented from using die in- 
fested water. 

As a ueatment, praziquantel is 
very powerful. Ali-Khan referred 
toit as a “wonder drug”, but he also 
lamented its expense. Apparently, 
the Merck Company incurred huge 
expenses in the development of 
praziquantel. Obviously, many 
Third World countries cannot af- 
ford such expensive drugs. 

If the industrialized nations made 
these diseases more of a research 
priority, die number of viedms in 
the developing world could be 
shaqily reduced. Until then, mil- 
lions will continue to die need- 
lessly. 



New test for AIDS virus 



By Catherine Cole 
Canadian Science News 

Canadian researchers and an 
American company have devel- 
oped a new blood test which shows 
the presence of the AIDS virus it- 
self, rather dian the body’s antibod- 
ies to the virus. Tlie new test more 
accurately shows who is infected 
with AIDS. 

Current tests for AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome) 
can only identify the presence of the 
antibodies the body develops in 
response to the AIDS virus. They 
cannot detect carriers of the disease 



who have yet to develop it or pro- 
duce aiuibodic^. 

Tlie development of antibodies 
can take up to four months after 
exposure to the virus. However, 
during this time, AIDS carriers arc 
capable of infecting others. The 
new test could slow down the 
spread of AIDS by identifying car- 
riers earlier. It is estimated tJiat 
within the next five years approxi- 
mately 10 million people in North 
America will test positive for AIDS 
antibodies if the disease continues 
to spread at it present rate. 

Tlte company, AIMS Biotech ol 
San Francisco, is working in co- 



operation with AIDS researdicrs in 
Sa.skatoon, Montréal and Yancou- 
ver. 

1 Dr. Dennis Johnson, Assistant 
Dean of Research at the University 
of Saskatchewan College of Méde- 
cine, says ther arc two phases in die 
resctuch. In Phase 1, the researchers 
luc developing facilities, methods 
and biological products for the test. 
Phase II involves increasing die 
number of tests, reducing costs and 
decreasing die time needed to get 
results (six to 14 ckiys at present). 

AIMS Biotech will allso be work- 
ing with scientists win Montréal al 
the Armand Frappier Institute. , 
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Tolkien à la manière du Théâtre sans Fil 
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le mur psychologique (jui sépare la 
NATHALIE PARENT scène du public. A l'aide de tech- 

niques précises le T.S.F* travaille 
Fondé en 1971 à l’UQAM, le à créer une atmosphère qui soit 
Théâtre Sans Fils, aujourd’hui, ne vivante et qui envahisse le spec- 
compte plus scs succès. En 1986,1c tatcur. Une certaine magic se con- 
T.S.F. s’est vu décerner le Grand struit donc autour d’un spectacle 
prix du Conseil des arts de la qui utilise la technique de la ma- 
Communaulé urbaine de Montréal nipulation, un art déj^ fascinant en 
et le Prix Excellence du Cercle des soi. 

critiqucsdelacapitalc.Dcrctourdu C’est au Théâtre Denise- 
Festival des arts de Hong Kong et Pelletier, uncsaHcùTiuilicnnc plus 
d’une tournée à travers le Canada et propice au uavail du T.S.F., que Le 
IcsElats-Unis, le T.S.F. nous revi- Sc/gne«r des Anneaux sera 
ent pour le temps des fêtes avec Le présenté pour la U’oisième année. 
Seigneur des Anneaux. Le McGill Le temps des fêtes semble une 
Daily Français a rencontré son moment idéal pourccspcctaclcqui, 
fondateur et directeur artistitiuc 
André Viens. 



bien que conçu pour les adultes, 
intéressera aussi les enfants. Le 



de gens, allcrau-dcUi des frontières 
et jouer dans le plus de langues 



T.S.F. pourrait bien, d’ailleurs, en possibles ». A. Viens voit son tra- 
fairc un classique de cette époque vail presque comme une mission 



de l’année. 

Avec ce spectacle, que l’on peut 
voir et revoir, le T.S.F. marque un 
tournant important dans ce do- 
maine du théabc non-habituel. Le 
théâtre de marionnettes géantes ne 
possède pas encore ici scs lettres de 
noblesses comme en orient où il 
découle d’une tradition. Le défi du 
T.S.F. cstdonc de taille. Au T.S.F. 
« on veut faire des spectacles qui 
imirqucnt » aux dires de M. Viens, 
« on veut rejoindre de plus en plus 



Le Seigneur des Anneaux est un 
spccuiclc bâti d’apres l’oeuvre 
célèbre de J.R.R. Tolkien. De 
l’adaptation à la mise en scène, ce 
spccuiclc à grand déploiement a de- 
mandé (leux ans de travail. 

L’adapuuion des 18(X) pages de 
l’oeuvre dcTolkicn en deux heures 
de spectacle fut un défi de taille. De 
cette oeuvre, il a fallu garder 
rcsscntici de ce qui pouvait bien 
servir le médium particulier (pi’cst 
la marionnette géante. Tout en 
gardant le principal de l’oeuvre, le 
T.S.F. a également voulu lui don- 
ner une nouvelle facette, plus mod- 
erne et visuellement futuriste. 

Sur cette scène, où rien n’est 
laissé au hasard, toute la sym- 
bolique de fond de Tolkien se 
trouve illustrée. Cette symbolique 
épurée parle d’ailleurs d’cllc- 
même. Car en effet, au-delà du 
spectacle féériquc et divertissant, 
ce sont les grands mythes de 
l’humanité qui sont abordés sur 
scène par le T.S.F. 

Selon A. Viens, il est vrai que le 
fantastique se prête bien à l’univers 
des marionnettes géantes. Celles-ci 
peuvent accomplir un travail im- 
possible pour le comédien. 

Le Seigneur Anncmaillustrc 
rétcmcilc lutte entre le bien et le 
mal, mais dans une présentation 
toute en demi-teinte qui rejoint une 
fusion de ces deux mondes. Ainsi, 
c’est avec l’allégorie du combat de 
l’échec que s’affrontent les jxîrson- 
nages noirs et blancs. Le T.S.F. 
aborde donc un propos universel 
qui est celui de « l’image du bien et 
du mal que l’on porte tous en 
nous », comme le rapporte A. 
•Viens. 

« 

La mission à accomplir est un peu 
ici le combat d’une vie où les per- 
sonnages qui agissent sont les 
pions. Les hobbits sont ces jierson- 
nages qui, en travaillant en catim- 
ini, soutiennent le succès de la 
mission. Selon A. Viens,*lcs hob- 
bits, petits personnages 
chaleureux, semblent rapprocher le 
fantastique de l’humain par des 
instants émouvants : « sous une 
enveloppe de .spectaculaire Le 
Seigneur des Anneaux invite au 
plaisir et à des moments 
touchant-s". 

Le visuel occupe en effet une 
place de choix. Entre le théâtre et le 
cinéma, le T.S.F. cherche à ua- 
vaillcr sur la profondeur et veut 
sunircndre le sixîctateur tout en 
l'émouvant. Le T.S.F. veut rompre 



^ Gouvernement du Québec 

Ministère de l’Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 

QUÉBEC-ROYAUME-UNligSS-igsg 
ÉCHANGE DE MONITEURS 
OU MONITRICES DE FRANÇAIS. 
LANGUE SECONDE 
APPEL DE CANDIDATURES 

Le Royaume-Uni offre quinze (15) 
postes de moniteurs ou monitrices 
de français, langue seconde, pour 
l’année scolaire 1988-1989. 

Conditions d'admissibilité 
Avoir la citoyenneté canadienne, rési- 
der en permanence au Québec, avoir 
entre 21 et 30 ans, détenir un diplôme 
de 1er cycle, poursuivre des études 
dans un établissement universitaire 
québécois, avoir une excellente con- 
naissance du français parlé et écrit, 
avoir une connaissance suffisante de 
l'anglais. 

Date limite d’inscription 

Le 14 décembre 1987 

Renseignements et formulaires 
Pour obtenir des renseignements 
supplémentaires ainsi que les formu- 
laires d’inscription, il faut s’adresser 
aux endroits suivants : 

□ Service de la coopération interna- 
tionale dans toutes les universités 
québécoises 
ou 

□ Moniteurs ou monitrices, Québec 
-Royaume-Uni 

Ministère de l’Enseignement supé- 
rieur et de la Science 
Direction de la coopération interna- 
tionale 

39, rue Saint-Louis, 3© étage 
QUÉBEC, (Québec) 

G1R3Z2 

Tél. : (418) 643-2955 



qui a pour but de faire accepter la 
marionneue pour adulte. 

Ceci doit ce faire en un travail 
continu cl demande des budgcLs 
considérables. Le problème de 
l’argent est d’ailleurs crucial, car 
comme le dit A. Viens ; « l’art en 
'soi ne vil pas, il a besoin de 
mécénat ». Selon lui, on a trop 
souvent oublié le poids écon- 
omique du monde culturel. A une 
époque où l’on arrive à un four- 



'liquc, il est essentiel de souici 
celle force créatrice qui risiiue a 
trcmenl de s’essouffler. 1 
problème existe à l’échclIc naiio 
ale et suppose un choix de .soiü 
car comme le dit M. Viens :« po 
qu’un peuple se tienne, il lui la 
une culture forte, car c’est dans 
culture qu’il Uouve son idcniiié 
En attendant vous pouvez emi 
liir vos vacances de noül d’un sp.- 
lacle du Théâuc Sans Fil : l 
Seigneur des Anneaux, les 26 ci ! 
décembre et les 2 cl 3 janvier i 
matinéc'â 14h. et en soirée à 20h 
au Théâtre Denise- Pelletier ( 53: 



millement dans le domaine arlis- .Si-Çalhcrinecsi). 
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Gouvernement (ju Québec 

Ministère de l’Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 



RÉPUBLIQUE POPULAIRE 
DE CHINE 1988-1989 
APPEL DE CANDIDATURES 

La République Populaire de Chine 
offre trois bourses d’études 6u de 
recherche à des personnes désireu- 
ses de poursuivre une formation 
complémentaire de 2© ou de 3© cycle 
dans des établissements d’enseigne- 
ment supérieur chinois. 

Conditions d'admissibiiité : 

Avoir la citoyenneté canadienne ou 
le statut d’immigrant reçu, résider en 
permanence au Québec et poursui- 
vre un programme de formation de 
2© ou de 3© cycle dans un établisse- 
ment universitaire québécois. 

Date iimite d’inscription 
Le 10 décembre 1987 



Renseignements et formuiaires' 

Pour obtenir des renseignements 
supplémentaires ainsi que les formu- 
laires d’inscription, veuillez vous 
adresser aux endroits suivants : 

□ Service de ia coopération interna- 
■ tionale dans toutes les universités 

québécoises 

□ Bourses Québec - Chine, 1988- 
1989 

Ministère de i’Enseignement supé- 
rieur et de la Science 

Direction de la coopération inter- 
nationale 

39, rue Saint-Louis, 3© étage 
Québec (Québec) GIR 3Z2 
Tél.: (418) 643-2955 



DAILY FRANÇAIS . 
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es femmes, une force de FRAPPE 



lAlUI'CI-AUmCLORTIK 

Bien i|uc la lin cIc raruicc uiiivcr- 
jirc soil encore une réalilc 
xlnciise, pour toiile.s ccllc.s cpii 
,\is:u:ciiUlc recevoir un iliplômc, 



il c.sl déjà icinp.s de pcn.scr (un jicu 
au moins...) au marché du travail, à 
une carrière cl à tomes ces cho.ses 
étranges tpii attendent les étudian- 
tes à leur sortie du cocon 
acadéiniipie. Si vous ne savez, pas 



par quel bout commencer, il e.\i.stc 
à Montréal une assadation, les 
Femmes Regroupées pour 
rAcce.ssibililé au l’ouvoir Poli- 
tique et nconomit|ue ( FRAPPE) 
qui s’est donné pour mandai 



d’encourageret d’aider les femmes 
à investir le pouvoir économique cl 
polilitiue, un concept intérc.s.sat:l à 
la sortie de l’école. 

Comme l’e.xpliquait la 
présidente, Danielle Debas, 



'américanisme contre-attaque 



!d.M:(:i)R()MINA 



ILc caractère américain de la cul- 
e qucl)CCoi.sc était le thème du 
ilUupie organisé par 
.\.sM)cialion iiuébécoise d’études 
ncricaincs. Les participants, 
unis à l’UQAM le 20 octobre 
■micr, ont d’abord eu droit à une 
inference du Dr. Charles T. 
citer, avocat de Washington, sur 
dillércnce entre le peuple 
nèiieain cl d’autres peuples, dont 
Ouéhec. 

l.e profcs.scur Yves Picard île 
L'f».\M a enchaîné avec une 
inléience d’un tout autre ton sur 
s cinémas américains cl 
jclveois. Personne n’ignore que 
culture québécoise oscille entre 
s iniluences franvui^e cl 
ncrieaine; les deu.x modèles qui 
jmincni le cinéma d’ici sont en 
fet le cinéma hollywoodien cl le 
néiiia d'auteur français. 

•M. Picard a .souligné que la 
rohlcmatique esthétique et 
iîologiiiiie posée par cette dualité 
ji inspire les cinéastes quélsécois 
■irdk'lée par des .succès récents, 
Is l.e Déclin de l' empire 
niticnin,Un Zoo la nuit, The K id 
toiker . 

«'ENi-ce que Je tourne comme 
ohmer ou comme Spielberg?» 

e>i la (luestion que se |ioscnl 
cinéastes québécois, d’apres M. 
icanl. Voilà une problématique 
scinanic, qui promet des 
éations originales. 

Le cinéma québécois récent oc- 
pe une position privilégiée grâce 
une nouvelle génération de 
ncastes (|ui s’intéressent à une 
clion nouvelle, inllucncés par la 
ubiieité et par le modèle 
ticrieain, et qui .semble ne plus 
t'oir de cause idéologique à 
ÎLmlie depuis que le gouverne- 
icni libéral est au pouvoir. 

M. i’ieard a prolilé du colliK|ue 
our exposer une thèse bien |vr.son- 
dle dans laquelle il dre.sse un 
ïrallèle entre le nalionali.sme poli- 



tique péqui.ste (c’est-à-dire l’Eutl 
protecteur) et la figure de la mère au 
cinéma, et d’autre pan, entre le 
nationalisme économi(|uc libéral 
(ou l’Etat entrepreneur) cl la figure 
du père. Dans la première 
catégorie, M. Picard a cité des rdins 
tournés pendant les années 70 et le 
début des années 80, qui, tous, ont 
ré.scrvé une place de choix à la 
femme : La vraie nature de 
liernadelte, La tête de Normande 
Sl-Ofiÿe, Maria Chapdelaine. 
Aujourd’hui, le cinéma québécois 
réserve la première |)lacc au per- 
sonnage mascidin; .songez à Henri, 
Le Matou, Un zoo la nuit. Pouvoir 
intime. 

Ce virage qui s’est produit au 
cinéma n’est pas arrivé par hasttrd. 
Le jirofesseur Picard a fait un lien 
entre la prépondérance du pèrecl la 
conception économique du pouvoir 
telle que iieri^ue par le gouverne- 
ment québécois actuel, à l’image 
des américains. D’après ce raison- 
nement, l'absence de la mère au 
cinéma rcpré.senterail l’Elal-ptovi- 
deiice du teiu|)s de René Lévc.sque, 
ou «la mère qui nous a lai.sscs 
tomber». 

Il va .sans dire que cette lhè.se 
su.scita des réactions variées dans 
l'auditoire, certaines per.sonnes 
ayant mis en ipiestion la validité de 
CCS jirécepies qui simplincnl gro- 
le.squcmcni une réalité bien plus 
complexe. 

Ce ipie M. Picard a|)|)elle « 
l’élégante s|vcificilé » du cinéma 
iluébécois exprime sa siiuaiion à la 
croisée dcschcmins entre la France 
et les Etat.s-Unis. Le Québec 
s’approprie un modèle tour à tour 
fran(,’:iis ou américain, cl s’affirme 
en créant une distance entre lui- 
même cl ces modèles. Le principe 
de l’appropriation du mixlèle est 
pré.scni lor.siiu’on remarque les 
ressemblances mutuelles de films 
tels The llig Chili cl le Déclin de 
l'empire américain. 

Au K)ut de cette deuxième 
conférence, une importante ques- 



tion est restée sans répon.se : où .se 
situe la limite entre le plagiat et 
l’inspiration? 

Celte journée fut clôturée par la 
projection du film de Micheline 
Linclôt, La poursuite du bonheur , 
produit par l’ONF dans la .série « 
L’Américanilé ». Ce film assez 
inégal est un diKumcnlaire sur 
l’état de la société de consomma- 
tion au Québec, vaste sujet dont le 
irailcmcnl permet à la cinéaste de 
poser à une ou deux reprises la 
question « Qu’esi-cc iiue le lx)ii- 
heur? », Ce film ne fait 



La poursuite du bonheur c.sl un 
film décousu qui n’expose sa ihè.se 
ipi’à la toute fin, lorsque la 
réalisatrice elle-même conclut que 
le société de consommation est 
organisée de telle fa<;on (lu’elle 
réussit à récupérer tout individu (|iii 
prétend rester marginal. Car après 
tout, aussi banale iiue semble la 
réalité, on sait qu’il est impo.ssible 
de ne pas consommer (|uand on vit 
dans une société de consommation. 

En .somitie, l’argent ne fait jias le 
bonheur pour Mme Lanctôt. Le 
sujet qu’elle a choisi d’aixtrder 



(|u’enregislrer des commentaires pouvait susciter de itrofondes 




de consommateurs (|tiél)écois, ob- 
tenus lors xl’inicrviews tournés à 
droite cl à gauche, i|ui révèlent que 
le Québécois moyen a tendance à 
chercher le bonheur dans 
raccumulaiion des biens matériels, 
mais .souvent il ne l’y trouve jxis. 



réflexions d’ordre sociologique et 
p.sychologique. Cependant, le 
traitement qu’elle en fait semble 
très largement insuffi.sani, étant 
donné ce que sous-entendait le titre 
de .son film. 



FRAPPE n’est pas un organisme de 
placement pour femmes. . Cepen- 
dant, l-'RAPPE est un organisme de 
lobbyini;, de formation et de net- 
working;. Par le biais d’aiclicrs de 
formation, l’association aide les 
femmes à se familiari.ser avec les 
mécanismes du |x)uvoirix)litiqueel 
économiipie . En organisant des 
cix;ktail.s-rcncontres ( les mercre- 
dis de FRAPPE) l’organi.sme per- 
met aux femmes de divers milieux 
dcserenconu-ercidccréerdesliens 
et des contacts privilégiés. Des 
personnalités du mondepolitii|ueci 
économique y sont d’ailleurs 
régulièretnent conviées. Selon 
Mme Debas, ces rencontres |)eu- 
vent être très productives parce qu’ 
“ il est imiutrtani pour les femmes 
qui entrent sur le marché du travail 
de .se faire connaître des femmes 
(|ui iKcupent déjà des postes de 
pouvoir. Une jeune diplômée pour- 
rait participer à ces rencontres et 
aussi nous demanderde la mettre en 
contact avec des femmes qui tra- 
vaillent précisément dans le chami) 
de carrière qu’elle envisage. 
Comme ça elle recevrait de 
précieux con.seils cl pourrait .se 
faire un nom. Ça fait une énorme 
différence quand on envoie son 
curriculum vitacsi la présidente de 
la compagnie nous connait déjà...". 

Plusieurs des services de 
F'RAPPE sont dirigés vers une 
clientèledefemmesquionidéjàfait 
une lx)ut de chemin dans leur 
carrière. La bourse d’emploi 
FRAPACTION, par exemple, est 
offerte uniquement à" toute femme 
cadre supérieure ou professionclle, 
membre de l-RAPPE ” . Celle 
bourse est en fait un outil informa- 
ti.séconfidenticlmisàla disposition 
des .secteurs publics, para-|)ublics 
cl privés, désireux d’intégrer à leur 
direction une pré.sence féminine 
compétente. Par ailleurs. l'RAPPE 
est en train d’organi.scr des pro- 
grammes d’intervention dans les 
écoles pour encourager les jeunes 
filles de niveau collégial et .secon- 
daire à envisager des carrières poli- 
tiques. 

Femmes Rearoupées pour 
l’Accessibilité au Pouvoir Poli- 
tique et Feonomit/ue, R22 Sher- 
brooke est., 3c étage, Montréal 
(Québec), H2L IK4, Frais 
d'adhésion pour les étudiantesls : 
25$ 



Communauté du désert : une oasis 



Mario 

'W.IA'EDO 



DOUVOW 



A côté du .stade olympique, six 
jeunes adultes et deux enfants 
'■'eut ilans trois ap|iarlemenis 
eoimiuinii|uanis. Ils prennent les 
^ujvi s à la même table et mettent 
levenus cn.semble. Est-ce une 
•onnimnede hippie.s? Non.c’e.st un 
'‘Ojaii de la Commnnaii lé du dé.scrt. 

Lu 11 > 111 , 35 adultes et 15 enfanls 
^owiiiient |)résentement la Com- 
^uiiaiiié. Célibataires, maris, 
L'i:aiie % cl enfants foi ment cinq 
•dliiLs réparties à Montréal, Nico- 
^C.iiiiieau, Sherbrookeet... dans 
'in.i/onic péruvienne. 



Denis Dumais, étudiant à 
l’université de Montréal et re.spon- 
.s;dde du groupe explique : « Le 
désert, c’e.si peut-être notre monde, 
anonyme cl individualiste, qui 
piélcnd .se suffire du mythe de 
l’autonomie totale. La commun- 
auté, milieu d’interdépendance cl 
de compromission, c’e.si |)ciit-être 
l’oasis pour les voyageurs de nos 
temps. » 

Que.siion d’argent .seulement? 
Non. Question de foi. « Car si nous 
étions regrouités uniquement pour 
nous cniraidcr cconomii|ueincnl, 
dès les premiers |)é|)ins de vie en 
société, iious nous serions séparés. 
Si nous étions unis par simple 



amitié, la fin de la lune de miel non seulement humain, mais cn- 
aurail bientôt .sonné. Mais nous core spirituel et chrétien. » 
vivons ensemble en une fraternité II continue :« La communauté du 
durable parce que nous sentons désert n’est pas à part du monde, 
avoir été ra.ssemblé par une force Ceux qui la fonneni se considèrent 
tran.scendanie ». comme des moines du trafic parce 

Dumais poursuit : « La plupart qu’ils maintiennent la prière au 
des membres de la communauté cicur du monde. Car ils étudient oij 
sont de notre génération Nestlé travaillent ou cherchent un emploi 
Quick. Le|)assagerfaillamodc.On comme tous les autres. Ils doivent 
lance donc un défi de taille en s’a.ssumer financièrement et se 
s’affirmant pour la durée, en pous- montrer attentifs et responsables 
.saut |)aiiemmeni des racines. Or la face aux problèmes de la .société, 
force qui |vrmei de considérer la Mais ipi’ils .sc trouvent au bureau 
vie dans sa durée, c’est la foi. Dans ou avec des défavorisés qu’ils 
une communauté, notre vie devient aillent bénévolement, les membres 
une incarnation de la s|)irualilc de la communauté .se rapportent 
maintenant un milieu de croissance toujours au cadre de .soutien: la 



priere >.. 

Denis Dumais fait remarquer' 
que maintenant la .spiritualité n’est 
plus uniquement l’affaire des 
célibataires. « La vie de famille est 
non seidemenl po.ssible en com- 
munauté, mais elle a favori.sé un 
épanoui.s.semcnt particulier chez 
mescnfanl.s. En effet, ce que le père 
ou la .sieur ou le conjoint ne peut 
donner, on l’obtient toujours d’un 
autre membre de la communauté ». 

On entre progressivement dans la 
comnuinaulé. Les premiers stades 
consistent en la fréquenialion ex- 
terne, puis interne d’une cellule de 
la communauté. Ce .sont deux ans 
Suite à la page 32 
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Famillÿ Viewing : La famille selon Atom 



iSAUELLÉPKRRAULT 



Dans une chambre sombre et 
sordide, devant des lits alignés, des 
bouches pendantes et des yeux 
fixes, un téléviseur est allume en 
permanence. Dans un appartement 
luxueux, seule la télévision sait 
réunir la perversité d'un homme, 
l’ocdipc irrésolu de son fils et le 
dése.spoir honteux de sa maîtresse. 
Dans une agence d'appels 
érotiques, une jeune femme 
enuaine scs clients tütns des “trips" 
iiKusochistcs. C'est par la super- 
position de ces trois mondes 
qu'Atom Egoyan nous présente 



...Oasis 



Suite de la page 31 * 
de proche observation de la vie 
commune, d'apprentissage de 
l'hériLage historique de la com- 
munauté. Vient ensuite la proba- 
tion, étape au cours de latjudlc 
l'aspirant se fiance au groupe. Ce 
n'est que six mois ou un an plus tard 
qu’il s’engage enfin comme 
membre. Cette intégration lui aura 
permis de vérifier son attachement 
profond aux au^cs membres et 
possiblement de di.scerncr sa voca- 
tion quant au célibat ou au mariage. 
Aussi pour l 'instant, on ne s’engage 
que pour uois ans, renouvelables. 

Denis prcscntc lcs quatre lignes 
maitrc.s.scs de l 'engagement au .sein 
de la communauté du désert. 

« Il s’agit d’abord de mener une 
vie simple. Et de partager nos biens. 
Tous conuibuent à la caisse com- 
mune par leurs revenus personnels 
et les ressources sont rcdistribuéccs 
d’après les budgets dc-chaque fa- 
mille et de chaque célibataire. Les 
nécessiteux ont droit au surplus des 
défavorisés. Il n’y a pas de parasites 
car, à chacun selon scs besoins, à 
chacun selon scs capacités ». 

« Chacun s’engage à glorifier 
Dieu par son corjts. On prend soin 
de son propre corps par l 'exercice 
en plein air et une s:iinc alimenta- 
tion (on consomme peu de viande 
dans le groupe de Montréal). 
Prendre soin du corps du conjoint 
également. Ne pas le considérer 
comme un vulgaire. Cela revient à 
vivre la cluistcté. C’est évidemment 
différent de l’abstinence ». 

«Nous nous engageons à 
l’obéissance en répondant avec en- 
thousiasme aux demandes de la 
commmunauté. Dans un contexte 
de co-responsabilité (''Mêle-toi de 
mes affaires, je me mêlerai des tien- 
nes"), on SC soumet à la correction 
fratcmcilc. Le Christ nous parle à 
travers les autres. » 

« Enfin, le dernier engagement se 
définit dans la prière. Chaque 
matin, on prie ensemble avec les 
textes de l'Église, mais aussi avec 
la spontanéité et l’inspiration des 
charismatiques et dans le silence. 
Car les moines doivent être bien 
armés, pour quitter le monastère c: 
“affronter le trafic’’ ». 

Denis conclut: «Que notre 
prière soit autortomc ou commune, , 
vécue au cœur du monde ou à la 
chapelle, clic est la source d’eau 
claire qui alimente l’oasis. Pour les 
voyageurs épuisés du désert, cette 
oasis regorge alors des fruits de la 
spiritualité : fraternité durable et 
dévouement envers les autres ». 



Family Viewing , un des films 
canadiens les plus intéressants et 
les plus innovateurs de ces 
dernières années. Le jeune 
réalisateur ontarien adopte un style 
saccadé et nous uansportc abrupte- 
ment d’une imagcàrauirc, comme 
d’un monde à l’autre. Les plans 
défilent, comme eu proie à une 
éternelle indécision. Des liens 
fragiles se créent pouruint enue les 
personnages: une histoire se bâtit, 
naît de ces images disparates et de 
cet univers stérile. 

Dans la chambre sombre et .sor- 
dide d’une pension pour vicillariLs, 
deux vieilles femmes ccru'lcnt cote 



à côte les quelques années qui leur 
restent â vivre. Dans un apparte- 
ment luxueux, une jeune fcmmcii la 
voix mielleuse excite un homme 
pour qu’il puisse faire l’amour â sa 
maîtresse. Le téléphone dans une 
,tnain et le “remote’’ de la caméra 
vidéo dans raiiuc, il enregistre .scs 
ébats amoureux peu convaincants 
sur des cassettes d’où s’effacent 
doucement les souvenirs d’cnfancc 
et les .seules images qui restent à un 
jeune homme de sa mère disparue. 
Dans un cimetière, une tombe .sans 
inscription est lîcurie à la fois par 
une fille éplorée et par un beau fils 
repentant qui ne .se connai.sscnt (|uc 



Gouvernement du Québec 

Ministère de l’Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 



COLOMBIE 

1988-1989 

APPEL DE CANDIDATURES 



La Colombie offre deux bourses 
d’études ou de recherche à des per- 
sonnes désireuses d’entreprendre ou 
de poursuivre des études de 2© ou de 
3© cycle dans des établissements 
d’enseignement universitaire colom- 
biens. 



Conditions d’admissibiüté 
Avoir la citoyenneté canadienne, 
résider en permanence au Québec, 
connaître la langue espagnole et 
poursuivre un programme deforma- 
tion dans un établissement universi- 
taire québécois. 



Date limite d’inscription 

Le 10 janvier 1988 



Renseignements et formulaires 

Pour obtenir des renseignements 
supplémentaires ainsi que les formu- 
laires d’inscription, veuillez vous 
adresser aux endroits suivants : 



□ Service de la coopération interna- 
tionale dans toutes les universités 
québécoises 



□ Bourses Québec - Colombie, 1 988- 
1989 

Ministère de l’Enseignement 
supérieur et de la Science 

•Direction de la copération interna- 
tionale 

39, rue Saint-Louis, 3e étage 
Québec (Québec) GIR 3Z2 
Tél.: (418) 643-2955 



par la résonnance (le leurs voix dans 
un appareil téléphonique. Autour 
d’eux une histoire complexe .se 
bâtit, essoufflante, presque 
effrénée. Les événements 
s’entrecroisent, s’entrechotiuent et 
éclaiept, ptLSsant sans cesse d’une 
douloureuse passiviiéà un intensité 
dramatique soutenue. 

Family viewing est im rdm 
touchant par son matu|uc 
d’actualité et l’innocence de son 
drame. Les plaies sociales, la 
stérilité d’un monde informati.se, 
l’injustice et Tincommimicabiliié 
des êtres, ne servent que de toile de 
.■fond â un drame prcs(|ue candide: 



rattachement excessif d’un j! 
homme à sa grand-mère. L’hi.J 
captive, le sujet déroute, l’hua 
et le cynisme amusent et effniî 



Un film à voir pour tous les 
teurs de bon cinéma. Récii)icn 
du prix ALCAN 87, primé au ) 
lival of F estival, 'An Ecsiival di j 
de Toronto et au Festival du 
veau Cinéma, le deuxième [ 
d’Atont Egoyan, Family ITtî 
e.st présenté au Cinéma Dogaij 



UUcGIIOiilylrtn;*)* 
e»Hd«cttuMfic« Pascals Atiha. Pnrrs C 
tMartrict tMUVsIls tsabsls CUmirt 
iMadries cuHutsIIs Pascals Fotwn 
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Goiivornemeni du Qu(}boc 

Ministère de l'Enseignement supérieur 
et de la Science 



MEXIQUE 

1988-1989 

APPEL DE CANDIDATURES 



Le Mexique offre six bourses d’études 
ou de recherche à des personnes 
désireuses d’entreprendre ou de 
poursuivre des études de 2e ou de 3e 
cycie dans des établissements d’en- 
seignement universitaire mexicains. 



Conditions d’admissibilité 

Avoir ia citoyenneté canadienne, rési- 
der en permanenceau Québec, déte- 
nir un dipiôme de 1er cycie, poursui- 
vre des études dans un étabiissement 
universitaire québécois, avoir une 
bonne connaissance de ia iangue 
espagnole. 



Date limite d’inscription 

Le 25 janvier 1988 



Renseignements et formulaires 

Pour obtenir des renseignements 
suppiémentaires ainsi que les formu- 
laires d’inscription, veuiiiez vous a- 
dresser aux endroits suivants : 



□ Service de la coopération interna- 
tionaie dans toutes ies universités 
québécoises 

ou 

□ Bourses Québec - Mexique, 1988- 
1989 

Ministère de i’Enseignement supé- 
rieur et de la Science 
Direction de la coopération interna- 
tionaie 

39, rue Saint-Louis, 3e étage 
QUÉBEC, (Québec) 

G1R3Z2 

Téi. : (418) 643-2955 






■ 7?i 




COMMENTAIRE. 
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ors des italiques: l'hétérosexisme 



IKISTOPIIIÎ PARK 

i’;irlcr du di.scours gai csl loin 
•irc la prérogalivc des gais cl 
|)icnncs; nombre de pcr.sonncs 
éroscxucllcs (hdléros) qui peu- 
it vivre ou travailler avec des 
sonnes gaies le font aussi. Mais 







^nii eux qui le plus souvetu sonl 
)jei de crili(|ucs rrustrantes 
iiil à la justesse de leur propos, 
imiicni en parler sans offenser 
sonne cl faire plaisir aux gais 
icaux enrages? 

rcitc frustration manifeste une 
X)silion d'esprit particulière qui 
Il selon moi de rhèli5ro.sexisme 
i£. Calqué sur le modèle du mot 
nophobic ( d’homosexuel cl - 
bic), le mot hélérosexisme iin- 
|ue une forme de sexisme 
rccc contre toute personne gaie, 
mue contre toute communauté 
c par un ou plusieurs individus 
communautés hétéros. Ici, il 
gil d’abord de l’imposition de 
niformité qui csl symptôme 
ictcroscxisme. Lu volonté de ces 
es bienveillantes csl de 
iffcnscr personne, de tenir un 
cours propre à satisfaire la com- 
iiaiiic gaie dans sgn entier. 

Avec la percée du mouvement 
uestaiairc des femmes et 
mues gais en 1969 cl son appar- 
c de |)lus en plus évidente dans 
médias, il csl naturel dans un 
mier temps de rassembler sous 

(pii (le payer vo.s études'/ .. 

-c conflit actuel enue les éludi- 
isci le gouvernement concernant 
inaiiccmcnldcsunivcrsiléscllcs 
iir.scs ■ aux. étudiants semble 
)lliir aucune possibilité de coin* 
>mis i|ui puisse satisfaire les 
ux |)ariics. Pouriani une solution 
I pissible, qui pcnncllrail aux 
iversiiés d’avoir leurs fonds fct 
X ciudiaiiis d’avoir leurs bourses, 
is ([ue les coûts du gouvernement 
en soient augmentés. 

Par principe démocratique, 
ducaiion doit être accessible à 
is. nilc est un droit et non un 
vilège. L’article 40 de la Charte 
ébécüisc des Droits cl Libertés 
mec que «toute personne a 
iii, dans la mesure cl suivant les 
nies prescrites p.v la loi, à 
istruciion publique gratuite. » 
.’accès à l’univcrsilé n’est pas 
léral, mais on considère que la 
cctioii à l’entrée des universités 
tse faire en fonction du mérite et 
' pas des moyens -on doit 
ssurcr (pi’ancune personne avec 
niveau académi(|uc requis pour 
ter à l’univcrsilé n’en soit 
pêchée pardes obstacles d’ordre 



une idcnlirication commune les 
personnes homosexuelles. Mais 
l’élai minoritaire de ce grou|)c cl 
son /lo/rioscxualité n’implique pas 
son /lo/nogénéilé. Peu nombreux, 
dix pour cent, nous dit-on, et en- 
core... Mais si 700 000 de ces per- 
sonnes peuvent, par l’effet d’une 
solidarité politiquement cl 
siralégiqucmcnl nécessaire, se ras- 
sembler devant le Capitole de. 
Washington pour réclamer que la 
loi, sinon la société, reconnaisse 
leur plénitude humaine, ils ne 
méritent pas qu’on ignore leur 
diversité de genre cl de culture. 

(Ilo) homos, adjectif masculin. Il 
existe aussi au féminin, (lie) home 
cl au neutre (lo) homon... Quelle 
diversité! Surtout pour un mol qui 
veut dire « semblable ». 
L’adolcsccnt(c) élcvé(c) comme il 
csl de coutume dans un contexte 
d’hétérosexualité obligatoire 
(pensez au nombre . de 
collégicn(nc)s innoccnl(c)s qui ont 
pu lire le no. 94 de la revue Croc, 
Spécial gai, cl en lire ksFichcsfifs- 
, PP 16-17), Cl qui découvre son/ 
l’homosexualité a de fortes chances 
d’etre frappé(e) et meme déroulé(c) 
par la diversité qu’il y rencontre. 

L’ignorance. Les gais sont sou- 
vent décrits comme un groupe très 
branché. C’est possible. 11 csl aussi 
possible que cette qualification 
cache une ignorance respectueuse 
ordinairement réservée ù des 
groupes comme le clergé, 
l’armée... «Je ne connais pas, 
mieux vaut ne pas y toucher» 
s’inverse en «je n’y louche pas, 
mieux vaut l’ignorer». Si on a le 
culot de voir en l'èlrc humain un 
animal doué de raison, comment 
justifier une attitude pareille? 
L’hétérosexisme, comme 
l’androscxismc, est souvent mû par 
l’ignorance. La pornographie 
hétérosexuelle masculine, (|ui 
présente souvent des scènes de 
sexualité entre femmes sous le 

ImancicTT (J’csi sur cette base que ‘ 
repose rargum’enl en faveur de lu 
gratuité des études universilaircstl 
aussi en faveur des bourses permet- 
tant a'tix éiudiant(c)s moins aisé(c)s 
de subvenir à leurs licsoins. 

Cependant il semble que les dis- 
cussions en cours entre le gou- 
vernement, les étudiants et 
runivcrsiic arrivent à une impa.sse. 
Les universités sonl sous-financés; 
bien des étudiants ne pourraient pas 
payer des frais d’université plus 
élevés: Cl le gouvernement a besoin 
de réduire scs coûts. 

On pourrait mettre en place un 
fond étudiant basé sur un principe 
analogue au régime de rentes, et 
administré par le gouvernement 
provincial, Toul(e) étudiant(c) le 
désirant pourrait obtenir du fond de 
quoi payer scs éludes au complet, 
ainsi qu’une allocation pour pourv- 
oir à scs dépenses personnelles. 
Une fois qu’il s’est établi sur le 
marché du travail, un montant 
serait automatiquement prélevé sur 
son salaire comme un impôt, pro- 
portionnellement au montant total 
de la bourse cl à son salaire. Ces 
prélèvements seraient replacés 
-dans le fond étudiant. 



vocable factice "amour lesbien", 
est un triste et risible exemple de 
celle ignorance. Au ri.squc de 
déccvoirnombrcdcmcs lecteurs, le 
goilcmichcl ne fait pas obligatoire- 
ment partie de la sexualité lc.sbi- 
cnne. 

De là, passons à une troisième 
Tnanifcsuition de rhétéro.scxismc : 
la banalisation de la condition gaie 
au niveau exclusif des relations 
.sexuelles. Lors(|uc les premiers cas 
de sida se sont déclarés chez les 
américains gais, on a di.scouru avec 
exagération sur l’intensité cl la 
fréquence de leurs rapports sexuels 
qui accéléraieiU'Ia transmission du 
virus. Ce scnsalionalisme n’a rien 
fait pour dissiper la réputation de 
jouisseurs inconscients dont les 
gais souffraient déjà. 

La poétesse de Lesbos, Sapho, a 
certes entretenu des relations 
amoureuses avec des femmes mais 
cela ne l’a pas empêchée, elle 




comme tant d’autres, de former des 
relations économiques cl 
procréalivcs avec des personnes de 
l’autre sexe. De tels exemples! 
associés à ceux d’autres personnes 
plus contemporaines comme Vir- 
ginia Woolf, ne devraient-ils pas 
servir à nuancer. la définition de 
l’existence gaie vers une sphère 
moins génitale cl plus culturelle, 
économique?... 

On ne peut donc pas se permettre 
d’ignorer la diversité du monde 

Le gouvernement devrait bien 
sûr, au départ, contribuer au fond, 
mais son nnanccmcnl serait gradu- 
ellement assuré par les impôts de 
scs bénéficiaires. Par ailleurs, les 
universités pourraient augmenter 
leurs frais de scolarité cl le gou- 
vernement réduire le niveau de scs 
subventions. 

Celle solution me paraît être non 
seulement la plus cITicacc pour le 
gouvernement cl les universités, 
mais aussi la solution la plus juste 
pour l’ensemble de la société. 

Elle’ éliminerait au.ssi de nom- 
breux cas d’injustice qui sonl 
causés par le système actuel: par 
exemple le cas des étudiant(c)s qui 
auraient besoin d’une bourse 
puisqu’ils ne veulent plus dépendre 
de leurs parents fmancièremQnt, 
mais qui ne peuvent en obtenir à 
cause du niveau salarial trop élevé 
de CCS derniers. 

Nous aurions tous accès à celte 
bourse et n’aurions plus à dépendre 
de nos parents pourquoi que ce soit: 
nous ferions nous-meme en temps 
cl lieu la conuibuiion nécessaire à 
nos propres éludes, proportion- 
nellement à nos gains. 

MICHELLE CUMYN 



lesbien et gai mais si l’on 
s’intéresse aux produits de son dis- 
cours et à s;i rhétorique, comment 
prétendre tenir un argument qui 
puisse se flatter de n’offenser per- 
sonne faute de plaire à tout le 
monde? 

La critique américaine Ann 
Ferguson dit : « La plupart des 
sociétés connues ont eu une cer- 
taine forme de pratique homo- 
sexuelle légitime ou tout au moins 
espérée, malgré la forte ixjrsislancc 
de l’hétérosexualité culturellement 
obligatoire, mais nous ne pouvons 
pus conclure de là que les individus 
au sein de ces sociétés possédaient 
une identité homosexuelle telle que 
ce concept csl actuellement com- 
pris. »(« De riiélérosexualité obli- 
gatoire » in Feminist Theory, cd. N. 
Kcohanc cl al., U. of Chicago 
Press), Ceci indique à quel point 
tout jugement doit être parfaite^ 
ment contemporain s’il est porté sur 
l’expression gaie. 

Tout jugement porté csl 
nécessairement arbitraire à moins 
de se matelasser d’exceptions de 
conditions, de mutaiis mutandis 
etc. d’où l’impossibilité d’éviter la 
critique de ses opinions. Mais une 
opinion,surlcdiscoursgaiouautre, 
sera d’auumi plus acceptable si elle 
csl munie d’un bagage de connais- 
sances pratiques ou Üiéoriqucs sur 
le sujet. Il se trouve que le discours 
gai csl irrévocablement immédiat, 
de là la nécessité pour ceux et celles 
qui voudraient en traiter, de suivre 
ses nombreuses et fréquentes rnum- 
lions. 

Pour conclure, je voudrais, sans 







rance, banalisation). 

Comprenez que homos s’écrit 
aussi home. Les lesbiennes 
défilent, s’associent, lient com- 
plicité et amitié avec les hommes 
gais mais leurs revendications ne 
sonl pas les memes, ne fut-ce qu’à 
cause de l’ignorance volontaire à 
laquelle le fait lesbien a été, .selon 
moi, soumis au cours de l’histoire, 
alors que l’aihour entre hommes a 




dogmatisme ou prétention exhaus- 
tive, lancer ces quelques conseils à 
ceux ct-ccllcs dont on ne peut que 
féliciter la bonne disposition 
d’esprit à l’égard de leurs soeurs 
lc.sbicnncs et frères gais mais dont 
on doit critiquer les tropismes de 
leurs analyses (synthétisme, igno- 



trouvé spus différentes formes le 
moyen d’exister cl de se célébrer. 

Historiquement, l’homosexualité 
csl gênante... Sa voix .se fait de plus 
en plus claire mais certains, à cause 
du passé la u-ouvcnl sU’idcnlc. Les 
révolutions ne se faisant pas avec 
des ganLs de dentelle, il faut accep- 
ter que les véhicules de la libération 
gaie et lesbienne se trouvent 
d’abord parmi les plus marginaux 
des médias (journaux radicaux et 
revues n’excluant pas l’expression 
érotique comme la pornographie, 
manifestations, etc....). 

L’écrivaine féministe américaine 
Bell Hooks a observé que la théorie 
féministe se déplaçait des marges 
vers le centre... 

Le terme gai(e) tel que je 
l’emploie en français est passé 
successivement des italiques 
aliénantes (« la rhétorique gny ») 
qui se réfèrent surtout à son 
étrangeté, à une graphie moins 
soucieuse de la pureté nationale et 
typographique (« un homme, une 
femme gay ») pour enfin être 
presque couramment utilisé avec la 
graphie française d’un substantif 
ou d’un adjectif normal au point 
d’en faire des calembours (cf. le 
titre de la revue « Gai pied »). 

Est-ce là aussi une indication 
d’un mouvement .se déplaçant des 
marges vers le centre qui préserve 
le choix de ces femmes cl hommes 
d’une identité culturelle cl d’une 
sexualité différentes? 



Joyeux Nowell! 
Bonne Anne Nez! 

. (Gni! Gni! Gni! Nous sommes drôles) 
de la part de toute l'équipe du Daily français et 
, de Joe et Joanne, les grenouilles 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 
s/ CAMPUS RECREATION 

■ McGILL INTRAMURAL SPORT PROGRAM 

■ WINTER 1988 



SPORT 


CATEGORY 


COST 


GAME DAYS & TIMES 


LCCATICN 


LEAGUE 

PLAY 

BEGINS 


Min. « of 
PLAYERS 
to register 


Max. it of 
PLAYERS 
to register 


REGISTRATICN 


CAPTAIN’S 

MEETING 


Basketball 


Men A & B 
Women 


$45.00 per 
team 


Mon., 18:15-22:45 
Sun., 09:00 - 15:00 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 17 


8 


16 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 


Jan. 11. 18:15 
Gymnasium 3 


Ball Hockey 


Men 


$55.00 per 
team 


Tues., 20:15 -22:45 
Sun., 09:00- 18:00 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 17 


9 


16 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 


Jan. 11, 18:15 
Gymnasium 4 


Broomball 


Men 

Co-Rec 


$70.00 per 
team 


Sat., 09:00- 17:00 
Sun., 09:00 - 18:00 
Mon., 17:00-22:00 


Molson 

Stadium 

Rink 


Jan. 16 


9 


16 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 


.Jan. 11. 18:15 
Gymnasium 3 


Floor Hockey 


Men 


$55.00 per 
team 


Tues., 20:15-22:45 
Sun., 09:00 - 18:00 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 19 


9 


16 


Jan. 5. 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 


Jan. 11. 19:15 


Innertube 

Waterpolo 


Co-Rec 


$50.00 per 
team 


Sat., 11:30- 14:15 
Sun., 09:00- 15:15 


Currie Pool 


Jan. 16 


9 


18 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 


Jan. 11. 19:15 
Gymnasium 3 


Soccer 

(indoor) 


Men 


$50.00 per 
team 


Sat., 09:00- 17:30 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 16 


9 


16 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 


Jan. 11, 18:15 
Gymnasium 4 


Soccer 

(indoor) 


Co-Rec 


$50.00 per 
team 


Tues., 20:15-22:45 
Wed., 20:15 -22:45 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 20 


9 


16 


Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 


Jan. 11. 19:15 
Gymnasium 4 


Squash 


Men A & B 
Women 


$5.00 per 
player 


March 18. 19, 20 


Currie Gym 
Squash courts 


Mar. 18 


1 


N/A 


Mar. 8, 09:00 to 
Mar. 14. 17:00 


Draw Posted on 
March 16. 16:00 


Volleyball 


Men 


$50.00 per 
team 


Tues., 20:00 - 22:45 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 19 


8 


16 


Jan. 6, 09:00 to 
Jan. 13, 17:00 


Jan. 13. 19:15 
C.O.T.C. Lounge 


Volleyball 


Co-Rec 


$50.00 per 
team 


Thurs., 20:00 - 22:45 
Fri., 17:15-22:00 


Currie Gym 


Jan. 21 


8 


16 


Jan. 6, 09:00 to 
Jan. 13. 17:00 


Jan. 13. 18:15 
C.O.T.C. Lounge 



• In many sports space is limited -- registration is on a first come, first served basis. 

• Please note that registration deadlines are strictly adhered to. 

• A representative from each team must attend the captains’ meeting for that sport. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 398-7011 
CAMPUS RECREATION OFFICE G-35 
SIR ARTHUR CURRIE GYMNASIUM 
475 PINE AVENUE WEST 



INSTRU CT I 0 N A L P R 0 GRAM 



•- ' i ; t ■■ i’ ‘-'t:- ■ 

’• ’ ■ ,h- ■■ . : 



u’ 



WINTER TERM 

REGISTRATION Tuesday, January 12th, 1988 
18h00 Currie Gymnasium 
475 Pine Avenue West 



DANCE 
Ballet I, II, III 
Jazz I. II 
Social I. It 
FITNESS 
Personal Fitness 
Appraisal 

Got Fit 

Weiflht Training 
Weight Training 
Clinic 

Individual Weight 
Training 
Stall Aerobics 
Low Impact 
Instnjctor Training 
Total Workout 
RACQUETS 
Squash I, II 
Squash Private 
Tennis I. II 
Tennis (Rockland) . 
Badminton I, II 
MARTIAL ARTS 
Aikido 

Shon'njiryu I, II 
Shotokan I,' II 
Judo 

Tae Kwon Do 
Women's Sell-Dolense 
Tal Chi 



$3(V$70 

$25/$70 $30/$7S 
$ 20/$41 



$2S/$S0 

$1Sr$5S 

$15/$47 

$12/$42 

$2(V$28 
$544100 
$20460 $25465 
$t00/$145 
$1 

$1S/$30 

$14/$1B 

$15430 

$6(V$75 

$15430 

$25470 • 
$25470 
$2S/$70 
$25/$70 

$25470 $30r$75 

$25470 

$25470 



ACTIVITIES 

OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 
Kayaking I, II $25/$40 

Equestrian $75/$80 

Cross Country Skiing $15/30 
VARIA 

Archery $15/$30 

Fencing I. II $25/$55 

Goll $15/$30 

Yoga I. II $l5/$45 

Skating $l5/$30 fdO/UO 

Hockey I. II $20/$40 $25/$50 

Stall Hockey $40/580 

CPR Heartsaver Plus $32/J35 

CPR Basic $70/$ 5 

CPR Ro-Cerl $32" 5 

AQUATICS 

Aquadses IIS/ÎTS 

Diving i16/J30 

Stroke Clinic $14/$28 

Swim Fit $18/$36 

Synchro Swim $16/$32 

AQUATICS - RED CROSS 
Yellow, Orange, Rod $ 1 4428 

Maroon, Blue $l4/$28 

Green, Grey. While $20/$36 

AQUATICS . CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 
Bronze Cross $32/$48 

Bronze Medallion $30/$50 

Rod Cross Leaders (0 $75/$100 

S.C.U.BA. $156/$231 



•^1 ^scs are CaEd • First come lirst served • You must register in person with an I.D. or Gym Member- 
ship Card • Classes start the week ol January 1 8. 1 988, unless otherwise indicated. 

II space permits, stall, faculty and Continuing Educations students may pariicpalo in the Instructional 
Pr^rarnmo without pwchasing a membership: • a dilloroniial lee wil bo charged • registration tor this group 
onry.wid bOQin Thursday, January 20, 1988. » up 

FOR INFORMATION CALL: 398-7011 



FITNESS INSTRUCTOR TRAINING PROGRAM 

LEARN HOW TO TEACH AN AEROBICS 
OR FITNESS CLASS 

BEGINS: January 19, 1988 
ENDS: April 19, 1988 

TIME: 19:00-22:00 

COST : $1 00 - McGill students 

$145 - others 

REGISTRATION IS LIMITED TO 30 PARTICIPANTS 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CALL 398-701 1 



HOW FIT ARE YOU? 
PERSONAL FITNESS APPRAIRAI R 



The computerized test results and personal consultation will provide 
the necessary information to: 

(1) design an individualized exercise program 

(2) recommend a starting point for a group fitness or aerobic program 

(3) compare your fitness level to other Canadians of your sex and age 

COST: $25.00 - students / $35.00 - faculty & staff 
$50.00 - non-McGill commuiiity 

To schedule an appointment or for further information 
please call 398-7011. 







DAILY FRANÇAIS 
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PARIS - 4 DECEMBRE 8B 



n mouvement, un mort 



ERRETORDJMAN 

H n France, le mouve- 
ment de novembre- 
décembre 86 mobilisa 
des centaines de milli- 
; de jeunes ainsi qu’un niouve- 
:nt de solidarité avec les classes 
ildtarienncs, débouchant ainsi 
r plusieurs appels à la grève 
nérale qui firent capituler le 
uvernement Chirac. 

Les étudiant(e)s agissaient pour 
retrait de la « loi Devaquet », 
iant à privatiser le système 
iMiicalion français. 

Seulement, les dirigeants des 
ndicais rejetèrent « toute 



Ce gouvernement, ne l’oublions 
pas, est une coalition de trois partis 
de droite, dont l’un d’eux, ayant 
plus de 10% des voix à 
l’Assemblée nationale, est le très 
réputé Front national. Ce parti, 
dirigé par Jean-Marie Le Pen, et 
sans lequel Chirac n’aurait pu ob- 
tenir la majorité aux dernières 
élections, ne revendique rien 
d’autre que l’expulsion de près de 
deux millions de Françnis(es) 
d’origine arabe, ainsi que 
l’installation d’une dictature na- 
lionalc-socialistc. l’a discours peu 
rafraîchissant 

Succombant d’une part aux 



« Nous ne voulons pas que 
le mouvement soit récupéré ni 

manipulé. » 



I alégie de confromaiion pu!;- 
luc. » La bureaucraüe sociale- 
mocratc voulait à tout prix éviter 
s événements semblables à ceux 
mai 68, qui avaient presque 
ulcvé la classe ouvrière en 
ancc. 

)c même, du côté du mouvement 
udiani, aucune des instances dir- 
canics ne semblait prêle à 
ancer un programme social. 

La grève générale des 

| udiani(c)s français(es) débuta le 
indi 24 novembre pour exiger le 
:lraii total du projet de loi Deva- 
ucl. Cette loi visait à privatiser les 
nnscils d’administration universi- 
iirc.s, permettant à ceux-ci 
'augmenter les frais d’inscription 
U simple au double, ainsi que 
'imposer une nouvelle sélection 
imitant le choix d’études aux 
iudiant(e)s français(es). Le projet 
'e loi avait déjîl été volé au sénat le 
iO octobre, le débat à l’Assemblée 
'■'aiionalc étant prévu pour le 4 
Jécembre. 

Le 22 novembre, l’UNEF — ID 
ll'Union nationale des éludiani(e)s 
de France— indépendante et 
êmocratique) convoqua des Etats 
énéraux à la Sorbonne, Paris V. 
■CS ilélégué(c)s élu(c)s en 
Assemblée générale votèrent pour 
une grève générale débutant le 24 
novembre ainsi qu’une manifesta- 
ion nationale le 27. Un Comité 
i3iional de coordination fut formé 
'Uf le principe de cinq 
cpréscniant(c)s par université. Le 
endemain, à l’appel d'un syndicat 
les cnscignant(c)s, la FEN, plus de 
icux cent mille personnes 
lumifcstèrcnt à Paris. Celle mani- 
cslaiion regroupait aussi des 
nombres d'autres organismes tels 
|uo la Ligue des droits de la per- 
^nne Cl S.O.S.-Racisme. 

Ces manifestations avaient eu 
icu dans un contexte général de 
i^iiiiqiic oppressive de la part du 
SOuvernement de droite de Chirac. 
Ce gouvernement avait été élu huit 
auparavant, le 16 mars 1986. 



pressions de l’cxtrômc-droite, 
d’autre part à scs propres îma'cts, 
le gouvernement Chirac était alors 
en U’ain de procéder à la privatisa- 
tion de 6S entreprises nationales et 
à la révision du code de la nation- 
alité. Cette dernière révision visait 
à ne pas accorder automatiquement 
la nationalité française aux enfants 
né(c)s sur le territoire, mais de 
parents étrangers, permettant ainsi 
leur déportation, comme celle des 
101 travaillcur-cusc-s Malicn(cn)s 
qui furent traqué(c)s par la police 
puis cnchaîné(c)s afin de les renvo- 
yer dans leur pays. 11 faut aussi 
noter que la jeunesse en France 
représente huit millions de person- 
nes âgées de quinze à vingt quatre 
ans, dont neuf cent mille sans- 
cmplois, et que six cent mille 
d’entre eux ne reçoivent aucun 
soutien de l’État 



tout moment De plus, la droite 
échafaudait déjà des plans visant à 
privatiser les prisons ainsi qu’à 
diminuer la protection sociale. 
Toutes les instances des bureaucra- 
ties libérale, socialisante, et même 
communiste, n’estirtîaicnt pas la 
situation propice à la mobilisation 
générale. Cependant nombre de 
mouvements trotskystes et liber- 
taires présents dons les organismes 
universitaires et prolétaires ap- 
pelaient à la grève générale. Les 
étudiant(c)s et Iycécn(nc)s 
répondirent en masse à l’appel au 
soulèvement contre la coalition de 
droite, afin de préserver leur droit à 
l'éducation, les conquêtes sociales 
des travaillcur(cusc)s, ainsi que !e 
droit à la dignité des immigré(c)s. 

CONTRE LA 
RÉCUPÉRATION DU 
« MALENTENDU )» 

Ce que beaucoup de bureaucrates 
politiques ont appelé « a-pclitiquc 
>» dans le mouvement de novembre- 
décembre 86, était plutôt une vo- 
lonté de non-récupération : « Nous 
ne voulons pas que le mouvement 
soit récupéré ni manipulé, » 
disaient les banderoles des 
manifesiant(e)s. Les étudiant(e)s 
n’en allaient pas moins se presser 
par centaines de milliers aux portes 
de l’Assemblée nationale où le 
gouvernement leur annonçait 
qu’ils-ellcs avaient été induits en 
erreur. Il ne s’agissait que d’un 
malentendu, comme celui qui 
mena au meurtre du jeune Lxrïc 
Lefebvre par un CRS l’été 
précédent. 

Le malentendu s’est donc ex- 
primé par la décision, le 30 
novembre, d’occuper les 
universités à partir du premier 
décembre jusqu’à la grande mani- 
festation du quatre. Du premier au 
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coopérer. Le jeudi 4 décembre, 
Paris était le siège d’une des plus 
grandes manifestations de jeunes 
de l’histoire de France. Le cortège 
de manifestant(e)s s’étirait sur plus 
de huit kilomètres. Les délégué(e)s 
du mouvement, pendant ce temps, 
avaient, à l’Assemblée Nationale, 
fait part de leurs revendications au 
gouvernement qui semblait 
déterminé à ne pas abdiquer. 

Mais la manifestation prit sou- 
dain un nouveau toumanL Des 
agitateurs — comprendre polici- 
ersen civil — scmircntàlancerdcs 
pavés aux CRS qui aussitôt 
attaquèrent violemment la foule 
avec des jets d’eau puissants et des 
tirs de grenades lacrymogènes. 
Alors une grande partie de la foule 
lefusa de se disperser face aux at- 
taques juridiques et militaires du 
gouvernement Chirac. Cinquante 
mille de ceux(cellcs)-ci se 
réfugièrent au Quartier Latin où 
ils(cl les) furent poursui vi(c)s par le 
« peloton voltigeur, » des policiers 
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Une des plus grandes roanlfesUitlons de Jeunes. 

Le gouvernement Chirac avait quatre t 
aussi passé des lois pour « délier les jeunes, 
mains des employeurs, » visant à ouvrier! 
instaurer des programmes fonds ni 
d’emplois précaires à temps ptutiel port de i 
pour les jeunes. Les cmployé(c)s Bcaucoi 
non-syndiqué(e)s pouvaient faire à Paris s 
l’objet de licenciement arbitraire à les coi 



quatre décembre, des milliers de 
jeunes, en collaboration' avec des 
ouvricr(èrc)s, . /as.semblèrent les 
fonds nécessaires à payer le trans- 
port de plus d’un million déjeunes. 
Beaucoup d’crii:<; eux .se rendirent 
à Paris sans même payer leur irain, 
les contrôleurs décidèrent de 



à moto armés de gourdins. 

L’ASSASSINAT DE MALIK 
OUSSÉKINE 

Le lendemain, le vendredi j 
décembre, le peloton voltigeur pris 
d’assaut la Sorbonne et la vida do 
scs occupant(e)s à coups de ma- 
traques. Vers minuit, ils s’étaient 



emparéde Malik Oussékinc,22ans 
et d’origine arabe, qu’ils 
achevèrent aussitôt. La presse ve- 
nait de révéler la collaboration de 
jeunes fascistes avec la police. Les 
parents des milliers d'élèves qui 
avaient manifesté étaient tous 
constemé(e)s par la répression 
mise en œuvre par le gouvernement 
qu’ils(elles) avaient élu. Les 
représcntant(e)s de l’Assemblée 
nationale tuaient leurs enfants! 
C’est alors que le gouvernement se 
sentit en danger, car la classe 
ouvrière avait donné son soutien 
inconditionnel au mouvement 
étudiant 

LE GOUVERNEMENT 
CAPITULE 

Le lendemain, samedi 6 
décembre, François Mitterrand, 
président de la République, intervi- 
ent sur la deuxième chaine nation- 
ale, il appelle à « la paix sociale » et 
à « l’unité nationale. » A 21 heures, 
après avoir reçu Chirac à l’Élysée, 
le projet de loi allait être retiré. 
Mais le mouvement ne s’était pas 
démobilisé pour autant. Le 8 
décembre, le Comité de coordina- 
tion national déclara, avec l’appüi 
de la classe ouvrière, une journée 
de deuil national pour Malik 
Oussékinc, ainsi qu’une grève 
générale et une manifcsuition pour 
lemcrcrcdi 10 décembre. 

Bien que cette manifestation fut 
encore « apolitique », elle eut le 
soutien de la plupart des syndicats, 
ainsi que celui des étudinnt(e)s 
vcnu(e)s de Grande Bretagne, de 
Hollande et de Belgique. Le 8 
décembre, Mitterrand fit savoir 
qu’il avait accepté la démission de 
Devaquet à la demande du goii- 
vemement. Cependant, Pasqua, 
minisü’e de rinléricuf. annonça 
qu’il allait poursuivre TFl en jus- 
tice pour ses reportages sur le 
mouvement étudiant. 

TFl est aujourd’hui privatisée, et 
les intérêts privés semblent avoir 
acquis une plus grande partie du 
secteur économique et institution- 
nel français, limitant ainsi l'aspect 
démocratique des élections 
présidentielles qui auront lieu en 
mai prochain. 
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Students of McGill unite! We have nothing to lose but our brains 






Grand 

Special qUomen’i & A\tnK sHaii Special 





Perm or modelling 
including cut / blow dry 
rinse and styling, $35 



for her Shampoo, cut, wash & blow dry ror him 
Closed Saturday 

680 Sherbrooke fnejrt to McCÜII Oviyi ocqq 

(corner University) , 044-a000 

SPECIALS WITH COUPON 



Wanted: Brilliant Toy and Game Ideas 



ISOVOY 



Isovoy Toy Design Inc. is a 
Montréal-based toy design and 
licensing firm which has devel- 
oped several products presently 
distributed by major toy manufac- M 
turers internationally. 

We are currently searching for 
new ideas to develop and test for 
possible 1989 world-wide distri- 

buHon. ISOVOY 

We will pay a percentage based Y /V -!. 

on the stage of advancement of 

your idca/prototype. Undeveloped ideas are no t encouraged. 
For example, games must be in at least prototype stage, with 
written rules and some test results. Plush (stuffed characters) 
must be, at a minimum, well illustrated with the concept 
clearly described on paper. 

Uniqueness counts. Those ideas utilizing new technologies 
are highly desirable. Try using your specialized knowledge, 
no matter what the field, to team up with us in bringing a new 
play opportunity to children and/or adultsaround the globe. 

Whatever your project, if it excites us, we can complete it 
and present it to the key people at the largest toy companies in 
the world. 

For more information, call (514) 845-3560. 
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Regular Schedule until December 18th, 
1987 



fto© Â0Q©^s 

• Closes December 4th, 1987 



(li)(ni]'i7©(r©0üÿ ©©mtiir© ©aMêiraas 

• Hot meal & salad bar side: closes De- 



cember 4th, 1 987 

Grill side - partial schedule from De 
cember 7th - 11th, from 8 am - 3 pm 
Closes December 11th, 1987 



SaQ©003(i© ©®Qiiiiiitl©t?©s 

Law, Arts, Education, Music, Management: 

• Partial operation from December 7th - 
11th, from 10 am -2 pm 

• Closing December 11th, 1987 
Dentistry, Engineering: 

• Partial operation from December 7th - 
11th, from 10 am -2 pm 

• Closing December 18th, 1987 
Redpath Library: 

• Until December 18th, full operation. 7 
days per week 

• Closes December 18th, 1987 



CONCORDIA 

UNIVERSITY 



Graduate 

Fellowships 



Value: $6,500 to $10,000 



Application deadline: 
February 1, 1988 

Announcement of winners: 
April 1, 1988 



Commencement of tenure: 
September 1988 or 
January 1989 



For details and application 
forms, contact the 
Graduate Awards Officer, 
S-202, 

Concordia University, 
1455 de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard West, 
Montreal, Quebec 
H3G1M8. 

Tel.: (514) 848-3809. 



* Includes the David J. Azrieli 
Graduate Fellowship, the 
Stanley G. French Graduate 
Fellowship, the John W. 
O'Brien Graduate 
Fellowship, the J.W 
McConnell Memorial 
Fellowships, and the Alcan 
Doctoral Fellowship In 
Commerce and 
Administration. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 

CAMPUS RECREATION 



McGILL 

INTRAMURAL SPORTS 
PROGRAM 
WINTER 1988 



CROSS-COUNTRY 
SKI RENTAL 



TOTAL WORKOUT 



SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE ONLY $20.00 



TOTAL WORKOUT 
RESUMES 



GAME OFFICIALS NEEDED FOR 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 



'• Sports Co-ordinators • 
• Referees • 

• Timers/Scorers • 

• Equipment Managers 



PICK-UP: 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18 
between 13:00 - 16:00 



MONDAY 

JANUARY..4th, 1988 



SCHEDULE 



Experience and Certification 
an asset. 



RETURN: 

MONDAY, JANUARY 4 
between 16:00 - 18:30 



MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 



17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

16:00-17:00 

12:00-13:00 



•Interested individuals should 
apply by December 21 , 1987 to: 



Campus Recreation 
Office G-35 

Sir Arthur Currie Gymnasium 
475 Pine Avenue West 



for further information, 
piease cali 

398-7011 



For further information call: 
398-7011 



Regular rentals begin 
January 4. 






TICKETS ON SALE IN THE CURRIE 
GYM 45 MINUTES BEFORE THE 
START OF THE CLASS. 






INFORMATION: 

398-7011 
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Waiting for the 

LACKSHIRTS 



Calling the American government a ‘fascist dicta- 
orship* is a propaganda tactic normally associated 
villi Iranian extremists and the lunatic-fringe do- 
iwstic left. 

But a growing school of credible American intel- 
cctnals is contemplating just such a possibility — 
hat the American government is slowly evolving 
lUo a neo-fascist state. 



> .Inc llciilh 

‘Nco-fascisl’ — because such 
inkers arc Ixiginning to realize 
at lire future society unfolding 
fore us is less similar to the totali- 
rian visions of George Orwcl 1 and 
ore akin to tlic system of indoctri- 
ilinn and manufactured consent 
ivisaged by Aldous Huxley. 

In Huxley wrote, “There is, 

■ course, no reason why the new 
lalitarianism should resemble the 
III. Government by clubs and fir- 
ig sqitads, by artificial futninc, 
lass irnirrisonmcnl and mass dc- 
ortalion, is not merely inhumane, 
is demonstrably inefficient. 

"A really efficient totalitarian 
aic would be one in which the all 
owcrfitl executive of political 
osscs and their army of managers 
jntrol a population of slaves who 
onot have to be coerced, because 
«y love their servitude.” 
According to City University of 
!cw York Professor Bcrdiram 
iross, those who watch anxiously 
or a resitrgcncc of black-shirtcd, 
iwastika-clad vandals will be 
isappointed. A new fascist state 
•Quid be “as American as Madison 
avenue, executive luncheons, 
redit cards and apple pic.” 

In 1972, William Shircr, audtor 
if tire monumental text, ‘ITic Rise 
nd Fall of the Third Reich', told 
he Los Angeles Times, “America 
lay l>e the first country in which 
iscism comes to power through 
!cmocratic elections.” 

A neo-fasciststatc would develop 
hrougli high-level subversion of 
he democratic process. According 
0 political scientist Murray B. 
-cvin. "No truly sophisticated pro- 
xrncni of repression would be stu- 
>id enough to shatter the facade of 
lemocratic institutions.” 

Writing in the University of Illi- 
nois publication ‘Educational Tlic- 
nry’, Clarence J. Karier argued that 
he United States has not developed 
he educated and opinionated pub- 
ic rcriuircd to keep government 
esponsibic to the people. 

In 1960, two American social 
dentists, James Prothro and Char- 
Grigg, conducted a survey of 
‘mericans’ understanding of 
emocratic principles. Tltcy found 
cry little consensus. “Only tliosc 
'iiJi a record of political activity 
ended to reflect democratic values, 
lajoritics expressed the ‘undemo- 
raiic’ attitude on about half of the 
kiicmcnts.” Subsequent studies 
orroborated the finding that a 
'ccable proportion of the Ameri- 
an public held decidedly undemo- 
raiic beliefs. 

Herbert McClosky, in his now 



classic study “Consensus and Ide- 
ology in American Politics,” found 
considerable evidence to support 
Protho and Grigg’s findings. How- 
ever, he wrote, “Our first and most 
obvious conclusion is that contrary 
to the familiar claim, a democratic 
society can survive despite wide- 
spread popular misunderstanding 
and disagreement about basic 
democratic and constitutional val- 
ues. 

“Our present research clearly 
confinns that the men and women 
who express ‘patriotism’ in ex- 
treme or chauvinistic fonn usually 
have die least knowledge and 
understanding of democratic ide- 
als, institutions and practices,” he 
wrote. 

McClosky argued that public 
apathv lends support to democratic 

YOUVe WAITED LON6 ENOUétt 
CAPTAIN. TVIE TIME HA9 CûVÆ 

FOR VOJ TO TURN AND FACE 
:V0UR .6R£ATE6T 



institutions. “Democratic viability 
is, to begin with, saved by the fact 
that those who arc most confused 
about democratic ideas arc also 
likely to be politically apathetic and 
widiout significant influence.” 

The greatest expression of this 
’ apathy is at the polls, where no 
president since Nbeon has received 
more than a 30 per cent popular 
mandate. American political scien- 
tists Thomas Dye and Harmon 
Ziegler commented, “It is the irony 
of democracy that the responsibil- 
ity for the survival of liberal demo- 
cratic values depends on elites, not 
masses.” 

According to Karier, “Tlicsc po- 
litical scientists recognized and 
worried about the failure of mass 
industrial societies to develop a 
more democratic governing public. 
They believed they saw instead a 
society governed by elites holding 
democratic values with a large 
number of voters standing outide 
the active political arena harbour- 
ing undemocratic values and be- 
liefs. Tltis latter group might be 
activated through the appeal of 
charismatic leadership. It was Just 
this kind of population in Italy and 
Germany in the 1920s and 1930s 
that got into politics and brought 



Mussolini and Hitler to power. 

“Although no one used the term, 
these American ixrlitical scientists 
were really discussing the possible 
emergence of an American f;us- 
cism." 

Although violating democratic 
rhetoric in public is highly taboo in 
American society, some political 
scientists have openly argued in 
favour of limiting popular input 
into government policy. Samuel 
Huntington, in a brief presented to 
The Trilateral Commission in 
1975, said America currently suf- 
fers, “an excess of democracy.” He 
argued that communist ihrcaLs, 
unemployment and frustrated so- 
cial iLspirationscan best be met with 
less, not more democracy. “De- 
mocracy will havea longer life,” he 
wrote, “if it has a more balanced 
existence.” 

Many critics have attacked the 
American public school system for 
not providing citizens witli the 
education required to understand 
and participate in die political sys- 
tem. 

During the 1930s and 40s, the 
leading intellectual exponent of 
fascism in America was Lawrence 
Dennis. In an essay entitled ‘Edu- 
cation-tool of the dominant elite', 
he outlined his philosophy of edu- 
cation, but without ever using tlte 
term ‘fascism’. 

For over 26 years, Karier asked 
secondary school tciichcrs to rcatl 
the essay and answer several ques- 
tions. “Approximately 85 per cent 
of the teachers who read and dis- 
cussed this essay, not knowing diat 
he was a confirmed fascist, came to 
conclusion diat while they did not 
like what he said and found he re- 
peatedly offended their democratic 
sensibilities, he ‘realisitically’ de- 
scribed die way we actually operate 
our schools. 

“These teachers were willing to 
admit that students in dteir schools 
were not encouraged to think criti- 
cally about the social system but 
rather were encouraged to fit into 
the value system that the prevailing 
elite had fashioned. Titus in spitcof 
all the rhetoric about an education 
for democratic citizenship, what 
actually took place, from the stand- 
point of those teachers, was an 
education for conformity which 
carried an implicit fascist mes- 
sage,” argued Karier. 

Beyond die education system, 
critics also blame die American 
mass media for censoring alterna- 
tive opinion and inhibiting rational 
debate through subtle indoctrina- 
tion techniques. 

America's foremost media critic, 
Massachusets Institute of Technol- 
ogy Linguistics Professor Noam 
Chomsky, argued that the harshest 
mainstream critics of government 
policy actually re-inforce die sys- 
tem of indocU'ination 
Chomsky illusuatcd this point 
with the story of Soviet dissident 
radio broadcaster Vladimir Dan- 
chev. In May 1983, Danchev con- 
demned the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan on air, and called on 




the rebels to resist. He was txtkcn off 
the air and sent to a psychiatric 
hospital. What was particularly 
remarkable about this case, accord- 
ing to Chomsky, was that Danchev 
referred to an invasion. In official 
Soviet history, there is no such 
thing as an ‘invasion’ of Afghani- 
stan. 

In the West, this incident was 
considered a vision into the world 
of 1984. Implicit in the condemna- 
tion of die Soviet government's 
actions was a self-congratulatory 
‘it can't happen here’ attitude. No 
American journalist has ever been 
sent to a psychiatric hospital for 
calling an American invasion ‘an 
invasion’. Yet Chomsky argued 
that this is because no American 
Journalist has dtought to mimic 
Danchev’s actions. 

In ‘The Manufacture of Consent’, 
Chomsky wrote, “For the past 22 
years I have been searching to find 
some reference in mainstfcam Jour- 
nalism or scholarship to an Ameri- 
can invasion of South Vietnam in 
1962 (or ever), or an American at- 



It is necessary to establish a frame- 
work for possible thought that is 
constrained within the principles of 
the State religion,” wrote 
Chomsky. 

“Tlie critics reinforce this system 
by tacitly accepting these doctines 
and confining dicir critique to tacti- 
cal questions that arise within diem, 
they must accept widiout quesion 
or inquiry the fundamental doctrine 
that the state is benevolent, gov- 
erned by the loftiest intentions.” 

Chomsky argued diat the govern- 
ing elite preserves this class of crit- 
ics to re-inforce their doctrine. If 
the ‘harshest’ critics adopt govern- 
ment premises, the ordinary perso.n 
will not feel qualified to disagree. 

According to Chomsky, “This is a 
system of thought control that was 
not perceived by Orwell, and is 
never understood by dictators who 
fail to comprehend the utility of 
indoctrination of a class of critics 
who denounce the errors and fail- 
ings of the leadership while tacitly 
adopting the crucial premises of 
state doctrine." 



No truly sophisticated proponent of repression 
would be stupid enough to shatter the facade of 



tack against South Vietnam, or 
American aggression in Indo- 
china — without success. Tliere is 
no such event in history. Radier, 
there is an American defence of 
Vietnam.” 

“All of this illustrates very well 
the genius of democratic systems of 
thought control, which differ mark- 
edly from totalitarian praedee. 
Tliose who rule by violence tend to 
be more behaviourist in dieir out- 
look. What people may diink is not 
terribly important, what counts is 
what they do. 

“Democratic systems arc quite 
different. It is necessary to control 
not only what people do. but also 
what they think. Since the state 
lacks the capacity to ensure obedi- 
ence by force, diought can lead to 
action and dicreforc the threat to 
order must be cnciscd at die source. 



democratic institutions 

And while social and political 
scientists are watching and inter- 
preting these disturbing social 
trends towards indoctrination, mili- 
tarism and exclusion from the 
democratic process, diey are not die 
only ones concerned. According to 
one American polidcaL scientist, 
the American public at large is also 
deeply concerned widi the possible 
rise of fascism in the United States. 
In a series of in-depdt interviews 
totalling 20 to 25 hours per person, 
Kenneth Dolbcare found most re- 
spondents fearing some future des- 
jiotism. 

“The most striking thing about 
inquiring into expectations for the 
future is the rapidity with which the 
concept of fascism (widi or without 
the label) enters the conversation,” 
he reported. 
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Ta the Dally, 

rc: Lome Belles' letter to the editor, 
November 30th) 

Perhaps Mordcchai Vanunu is a trai- 
tor to his country. I don’t think so per- 
sonally. I think that he has performed a 
great service to the world by revealing 
Israel's nuclear capacity, a capacity 
previously denied. Would Mr. Belles 
react the some way if a Soviet scientist 
revealed that the USSR was stockpiling 
lethal biological weapons' that would 
only work on Americans because the 
Soviet government has been slowly 
feeding its citizens the antidote (a silly 
scenario but it gets my point across)? 
Mr Belles' arguments arc full of holes. 
To say that "no one has die right to 
sabotage the policies of a democrati- 
cally elected government” opens a can 
of worms tliat carmot be easily scaled. I f 
Mr. Belles is correct, tlicn the ])olicics 
of thc"dcmocratically"clcctcd govern- 
ments of Hitler, Marcos or Duvalier arc 
beyond reproach. Would Mr. Belles 
condone a trial for treason of a Nazi 
officer who spoke against and revealed 
to the world the existence of tlic gas 
chambers? However, don't gel me 
wrong here. I’m not equating Nazi 
atrocities to Israel's nuclear arsenal. All 
I'm saying is that a man can be a traitor 
to his country and a hero to humanity 
and should be treated as such, not as a 
criminal to be whisked away by covert 



TUI Nguyen 
U1 OccupationulTherupy 



DrumbI attacked 



To the Dali}', 

Tliank you madame sjrcaker. Tliis 
letter is Ireing written for tluec reasons; 
the first is that Mark Andiony DnimbI, 
in his letter of Nov. 26, is speaking 
exactly like a debater; secondly, he is 
wrong; and thirdly, he is an idiot. In 
opposing the promotion of gcndcr- 
ncuual language, he has written a letter 
. which he might well use in a "member 
of the opposition” speech. 

He has reduced the argument to an all 
or nothing dichotomy, and tltcn has 
opted for tlte nothing side. However, 
this dichotomy has never existed save 
in the mind of DrumbI and minds like 
his. In short, he has refuted an argument 
entirely of his own construction. His 
refutation consists of the argument that 
since gender bias in English i is so dc<.'p-^ 
rooted, we should not try to Hglit it on 
any level. 

While DrumbI considers his 
extension of tlic feminist argument 
absurd, he has merely shown his own 
ignorance of the issue by ignoring tlic 
fact Uiat it is not a joke. While he thinks 
that he is making on bloquent argument, 
he has merely made public his own 
superncial grasp of femmism, which is 
by its nature aradical philosophy in that 
it intends to destroy even deep rooted 
oppression which Mr. DrumbI would 
have us ignore. 

His statement that the policy of the 
Women’s Union is "ridiculous, trivial, 
petty and juvenile" is its own refutation. 
If the issue were so unimportant, why 
would Mr. DrumbI be so upset about it? 
Language is powerful and important os 
Mr. DrumbI shows in his lctter£y char- 
acterizing die use of gender neutral 
language as "anti-male rhetoric," he 
shows his own fear of giving up the 
dominant position in language. By us- 
ing phrases such as "I would posit the 
conclusion that..." he is trying to asso-' 
cialc himself with tl<e voice of 'rational 
academia'. It is precisely because this 
voice is male in its construction and in 
its power relations dint feminists wish 
to change it. 

Finally, who is diis man to be telling 
feminists where they should be fo- 
cussing dicir attention? He obviously 
docs not consider himself a feminist; 
why docs he feel he has a right to dictate 



their actions? Women at the Women’s 
Union fight oppression on many levels, 
including die oppression of sexist lan- 
guage in the classroom. These women 
arc the ones feeling this oppression; 
they arc the ones with the right to define 
it. 

Not only is Drumbl's argument and 
analysis wrung, his mode of argument 
and liis language arc inappropriate 
Perhaps Mr. DrumbI should focus his 
attention on games where this behavi- 
our is appropriate; such as debating, 
and confine his argument to the subject 
which he knows about, acid rain and the 
World Court. If he means to persist, he 
should read Anne Kothawala and Ste- 
ven Peck’s letter of the same date. It 
was both intelligent and a joy to read. 

Surah Cross 
BA 1987 
Simon Ladcll 
Concordiu, U1 



just being "ridiculous, trivial, petty and 
juvenile?" 

Bruce Morrison 
MA 1 



Remember Welsel’s 
Words 



Not your day, Mr. DrumbI 



To the Dully, 

It is saddening to sec that die 
Women’s Union’s attempts to promote 
gender neutral language arc meeting 
with such resistance in the name of 
'common sense.’ Perhaps the worst of 
the high-flying, death-defying feats of 
illogic come to us from Mark-Andiony 
DrumbI (Daily, Nov. 26). 

Mr DmmbI First uses what he culls a 
"twisted line of reasoning" and reached 
the conclusion that the words 'woman' 
and 'female' are themselves degrading 
to women. He dien proceeds to advise 
die Women's Union to "clean up its 
act" before criticizing others. His atti- 
tude seems to be the following; 'you 
women already have a few words and 
you cannot even deal with them prop- 
erly. Why should you be given any 
more?' Tlic implication is that women, 
men, cows and iguanas ore somehow 
responsible for the words that refer to 
diem, which is absurd. Besides, die 
Union secs the futility of an indc))cnd- 
ent attempt to chjmge 'their' 
words, and is to be congratulated for 
reaching out to involve everyone in the 
process. 

I fail to sec why Mr DrumbI is deny- 
ing the fact that language docs havc^ 



To the Bally, 

Elic Weiscl’s words shook niy con- 
science os he eloquently rp^hu, as can 
only a man who has suffered, at tlic 
opening plenary of the Raoul Wallen- 
berg Fomm on Human Rights. Tlic 
memory passed his lips and magnetized 
the audience. He made no attempt to 
describe the nightmares of die past, 
they transcend any verbalization. In- 
stead, his piercing words were remind- 
ers; Remember human rights, remem- 
ber die Nuremberg precedent which 
instituted the ability to distinguish evil 
and good and lastly remember die pen- 
sion of law by humankind. Memory... 
memory... memory... He verbally put 
me behind bars when he condemned 
indifference. 

Dcadi and crime ore not nearly as evil 
us indifference. Too easily, too swiftly, 
we deem ourselves os insignificant. 
Too easily, loo swiftly wc can accept 
die comfort of outlives and arc indiffer- 
ent to die brutalities of present regimes. 
Wc as humans must interfere to ensure 
a justice which appeals to a higher 
order. Without this hope, humanity will 
despair. Without idealists, wc arc sim 
ply passive, indifferent. Memory... 
memory... memory... Remember 
human rights and our collective respon- 
sibility. 

Jilllan Cohen 
BA U3 



Caldicott criticized 












useless on the left as it is from President 
Reagan on the right. While the ideo- 
logues of the North debate, die Soudi 
continues to starve. 

Even if she docs nothing more than 
the If You Love This Planet film, Dr. 
Caldicott will have made a significant 
conUibution to the disarmament move- 
ment. On real-life development mat- 
ters, however, David MacDonald has 
probably saved more lives than she has. 

Maureen Irish 



its regular curriculum." Tliis is umuK._ 
A shoit perusal of McGill’s Faculty of" 
Arts calendar reveals dial Liguisiic^ 
Gcmian, Industrial Relations and 
H islory arc some other departments n 
offering a feminist-related course. Ti 
imjiortancc of having such a course n 
these departments is indisputable; fJ| 
example, in Linguistics, a fciiiiniK 
course could examine the effecl.s t™ 
male-oriented lariguage on society. 

It is obvious, therefore, that PoIiiicB 















Low-level flights threaten 
Labrador Natives 



To the Dully, 

McGill International should be con- 
gratulated for organizing another suc- 
cessful public conference on develop- 
ment themes following last 
year's standing room only crowd 
to hear Margaret Callcy-Carlson 



significant effect. In di'S case, it colours 
our perceptions, rigidifies our anachro- 
nistic atdtudcs, and preserves them for 
future generations. Despite what some 
may think, discriminalirn docs not 
have to be visible to be "genuine." 

Even if diis were not so, the Women's 
Union campaign is a wonderful way to 
raise consciousness, to force us to re- 
examine our reason ideas on diis and 
related questions. But there is a more 
important reason to support it; if a great, 
number of women feel excluded from 
die language that is in some sense the 
property of everyone, that in itself 
should be enough to make us all con- 
sider chancing it for the belter. Or am I 



*from CIDA. Tlic panel on Develop- 
ment and Disarmament featured a 
number of accomplished speakers, in- 
cluding Dr. Helen Caldicott otIfYou 
Love This Planet fame. 

Tlic talks were all emotional, as they 
should be on this topic, and the most 
direct orator was Dr. Caldicott with her 
theme that "every life is as sacred as 
yours." Unfortunately to my mind, she 
spoiled the mood widi her extreme anti- 
male, anti-capitalist analysis. As a tac- 
tic tliis approach can be effective be- 
cause it gets media attention. But it also 
has the negative result of alienating 
potential allies and making diings more 
difficult for people such as diosc from 
CIDA actually working in the field. Has 
Dr. Caldicott never met aTliird World 
ma]ccapiialist,pcrhaps?The simplistic 
good/evil analysis is fundamentally as 



To the Dully, 

First, congratulations on your Native 
Issue, particularly die timely articles 
written on the Lubicon Lake Band and 
McGill’s involvement with dicm. It is 
impriant to realize dial "oppression" 
and "genocide" arc not limited to othci 
countries. These things are happening 
right here in Canada, even closer to 
home than we might think. 

While the Lubicon Crée fight for 
rights to dieir land, native groups in 
Labrador and nordicm Québec are 
fighting for die airover dieir land. Since 
1980, the Royal Air Force and the West 
Gcnnan Luftwaffe have used the 
sparsely populated areas around Goose 
Bay for testing low-altitude fighter 
planes. (These aircraft fly at an altitude 
of around 30 metres. Transport Canada 
prohibits civilian airplanes from flying 
at altitudes less dian 2000 feet.) This 
represents, for Canada, a cheap contri- 
bution to NATO, which is deciding on 
whether to invest, by the 1990's some 
$500 million for the expansion of the 
airport at Goose Bay, and the creation 
of aTactical Fighter WeaponsTraining 
Centre llicre. The impact this will have 
on die area's ecological and cultural life 
is under study, but the results of these 
studies will not be out by the time 
NATO’s decision is reached. (How- 
ever, the impact of low-level flights 
themselves have been studied. Such 
flights produce extreme noise, danger- 
ous exhaust emissions and scare ani- 
mals into a frenzy.) 

Wliilc die proposed base would pump 
a lot of money into die regional econ- 
omy, many of die jobs created would be 
temporary— during the initial con- 
struction phase. Also die best jobs 
would almost certainly go to outsiders 
with technical training. But perhaps die 
biggest danger lies in the military’s 
obsession with secrecy. It will be very 
hard for civilian observers to get an 
accurate picture of what's really hap- 
pening if Goose Bay is hidden under a 
cloud of red tape. 

Jennifer Relswig 
U3 Science 



Other departments 
feminism-free 



To the Dally, 

In an article appearing in die Daily, 
Nov. 3rd, Evelyn Ligalc states that 
"Political Science is the only depart- 
ment in McGill’s Faculty of Arts not 
offering any feminist courses os part of 



Science is f.v from being the o.i! 
department prevented, through ui.de 
fundii'.g from offering die courses ili 
dicy might like to have. In fact, in term 
of sludcnt-lcacher ratios, dicy arc ii. 
even die worst-underfunded dcjui 
ment. It is essential that a correct pic 
turc of die situation be repre.semc 
since underfunding effects the emir 
Arts Faculty and the solution to tli 
problem certainly docs not lie in lii 
misrepresentation of fact. 

Laura (irou 
U3 Art 



Vanunu defended, sort 
of... 



To the Dully, 

In Israel there are two major trial 
going on right now. One is die trial o 
John Demjanjuk, the man accused o 
being the sadistic Ivan the terrible. Hi 
other is Mordechai Vanunu, the niai 
who "has committed Uc.ison against hi 
fellow Israelis" and dial Isr.icl "liu 
reacted to this in ways that any sover 
eign democracy would.” 

Lome Bciles made two positive note 
wordiy points in her letter. First, Israc 
is a democratic counuy. Second, "in 
one has die right to sabotage die poll 
cics of a dcmocraiic.-dly elected gov 
emment." Tliis I agree widi. 

As a member of the Hillcl Israc 
Public Affairs Commitcc I would c\ 
pect Ms Bciles to write a letter supi»'r 
live of Israel. However, it should K- 
pointed out that no liberal deniocraiic 
country, including Israel, have alwa 
behaved os saints. It was soldiers vlio 
served diis "democratically cleclcJ 
govcmmcnl” dial permiitod a Lebanese 
militia to enter two Palcstini.'in refugee 
camps. Sabra and Shattila. Hundreds 
were massacred by the militia. AgcniJ 
working for this "democraticall;’ 
elected government" kidnapiied 
Vanunu and this government now re- 
fuses Vanunu on open trial. It is die 
“democratically elected govcmnienl" 
dial has so for refused to acknowledge 
die lands seized by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Palestinian Arabs and has so 
far refused compensation. Tlic prime 
minislcroflhis"dcniocraticallycIceicJ 
govcmmcnl"oncc in his past employed 
methods he now condemns when it's 
used against his country. 

Israel has a right to defend itself. 
Israel has a liberal democratic sysiem 
superior to what die Arabs presently 
have. Israel may have the right to try 
, Mordcchai Vanunu. but let’s not forget 
dint Israel is as hy|K>criiicaI us the rcsiof 



Richard Proulx 
U1 Arts 



( 



may be placed through the Daily buii- 
>ttlce, room B-17, SludertI Union Build- 
. 3pm. Deadline Is 2pm two week- 
ir to date of publication, 
students: $3.00 per day; $7.00 lor 3 
live days; $2.00 per day lor more 
onsecutive days. McGill laculty and 
i.OO per day. Exact change only, 
ioied ads are available at the cost ol 
■r ad / per day — no discounts on 



Rent Iree apartment lor 2 hours a day Child- 
care. 6 year old boy, 3;45-5:45pm, Monday - 
Friday. Indcpondont lurnishcd aparlmonl in 
lamily home, 5 minutes Irom McGill campus. 
Own Iront entrance. Female prolcrrod. Rolor- 
encos required. 842-4521. 



ijily assumes no llnanclal responsl- 
Ii errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
H :pear Iree ol charge upon request II 
I lonlsIncorrectduetoourerror.The 
K erves the right not to print any clas- 



Large bright room -lurnishcd or unlurnishcd in 
clean, lurnishcd 5 1/2, close lo campus, laundry 
ladlitics in building, $205.00 a month - includes 
heal Available end ol December. Call 933-0550. 



Roommate needed to share 4 1/2. Female, 
quiet, $250 * utilities. Sherbrooke and Atwater. 
Sue or Melissa 937-6966. 



lit -, APTS., ROOMS. HOUSING 



:lct, 3650 Mountain. 2 bedroom, quiet, 
ICO loot location. $528/month. Call 
M - 0 . Day 640-6400 x-1569. Eve 849- 



Roommale wanted MF to share spacious 7 1/2 
in NDG with two Icmales. Grad students [non- 
smokersl orelorrcd. 20 min to campus, call 482- 
M36 evenings. 



r lease - pleasel Big sunlil 41/2 [2br] in 
available Jan 1 or 15. Recently reno- 
j’CAOod lloors, lurn. $550/mo. Really 
; 9325, Anne, Paul. 



1 1/2, 14th lloor, patlially lumished, sauna, 
swimming pool, sundock, laundry, Provi-soir, 10 
min. walk Irom McGill lor sublet end ol Dcc/87. 
$355/month: 849-6257. 



- MOVERS 



us building - very large bright 3 1/2 
- close to McGill $775. Sublet starting 
t to May 1. Call evening 849-8680. 



Sludenl mover will help you move at a very 
rcasonablo cost Local and long distance. 
Equipped, storage, insured [weekly Toronto) 
Call Turan at 747-0307. 



350 -JOBS 



« ion to share large 7 1/2 near Atwater 
i Igh ceilings, hardwood lloors. newly 
t d bathroom. Available Dec 1 5 or Jan 1 . 
Ï0 or 848 6786. 



.painted, spacious apL Flexible [6, 12, 
n] leases available. Largo rooms, reno- 
icf bu-lding. 3 1/2 - $295, 41/2- $335. 5 
IS. 733 4 247. 



On-campus travel representative or organiza- 
tion needed lo promole Spring Break trip to 
Florida. Earn money, Iree trips, and valuable 
work experience. Call Inter-Campus Programs 
at 1-800-433-7707. 



352 -HELP WANTED 



il share at $250; lor 2nd semester. Call 



lor rent: Ontario St near metro, 
I's. Parc Lalontaine; walking distance 
h. gas heat IrWge and gas stove; unfur- 
around $4 1 5/month. 523-21 79 [Brian] or 
a. 



Women wrilers/artlsts: Please submit your 
slories-poems-theory-cartoons-pholos-art to 
the Women's Union lor a creative journal bolore 
Christmas. 



basement * 1 5 minutes walk lo campus, 
I St , l.replaco, jacuzzi, Jan. 1. $810 
-.•J 337-C680. 



f - 






This Christmas, 

I Give the Best at the 
I Best Price Ever 



20 



Rebate 

Consultant 

orHP-28C 







esc lop-of-the-linc products offer the quality and 
^histication you can expect from Hewlett-Packard. 



r business professionals — the HP Business Consultant. 
1 technical professionals — the HP-28C. 



inus, softkeys and a versatile array of built-in functions 
ic it easy to solve even the most complex problems. 

give the best this Christmas. At the best price ever. 

icfftr is good on purchases made hettveen November /, 1987 
Dicemher 31, 1987. Come in for details today. 



WiTM HEWLETT 
miRM PACKARD 



a service ol 

McGILL STUDENTS' SOCIETY 



BUIU)INQ 
, - Fri. 



P! 
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Capital Structuro Thoory. II you know your stull, 
leave message on machine; 486-536Î 



résumés, etc. Hourly or job rales; very rcason- 
ablo. 287-9410. 



Resort hotels, crusiolincs, airlinos & omuso- 
mont parks now accepting applications (or sum- 
mer jobs, internships and career posibons. For 
inlormation & applicalion; write National Collo- 
giato Recreation. PO Box 8074, Hilton Head 
Island, SC 29938. 



Desperately seeking competent tutor (or Fi- 
nanco L About 4-5 hours help [$7/hour] csp. in 



McCONNEU BIQR. 
Mon. - Fri. 
8h30 - 14h30 



354 -TYPING SERVICES 



Typing Services: English — resumes, 
$5,00; loners, $2.00; term papers and 
essays, $1.00.'pago doub'c-spaccd lor 
sludcnls. Rachel 933-0078 days & eve- 
nings. Near McGill. 



Prolesslonal word processing with loiter- 
qualily printer and spelling vonlication from 
$1.50 per page. Pick-up and delivery available: 
Alan at 289-9518. 



LOST - a long, mauve, printed silk scarl in 
Leaœck Building 3 weeks ago. fm heartbroken. 
II you found H please rolurn lo Leacock Porter or 
call Moniquo al 286-7535. 



- PERSONAL 



Word Processing (Lougheed). Prolcssional 
service. Courteous, reliable and otficicnl. Loner- 
quality prinier. Downtown area. Specialize in 
thesis and research reports. Student & rush 
rates availablo. 934-1455. 



Typing - fa'st, reliable and accurate typing. 
Experienced in typ'ng books also. Please keep 
ed lor luturo reference. West Island. Gloria: 883- 
7915, $1.50/page. 



McGill Nighlllne.. listening, inlormation, and 
reletrals... ill the wee hours ol tho morning. 7 
days-a-wcek. 6pm till 3am. 398-6246. 



Typing services — term papers, theses, 
resumes, last and ollidenl 7 days a week, 
French and English. $t.50-'doub!o-spaccd, next 
to MÆill. Call Roxanne 288-0016 or 765-98C4. 



Bilingual, fast, accurate, experienced typstwill 
type to perfection your term papers, thesis, cur- 
riculum vitae, rcasonablo rate $1 .50/dojblo- 
spaced page. Immcdiaio service. Sonia: 463- 
5280. 



Jamaica, you know what you be doob'n read- 
ing week. 8 hoi days at Damali Beach Village, 
Monicgo Bay, Only $389.00 4 tax. For mote inlo 
call Adam at 286-7584 



V/ordproccssing, letter-quality primer. 739- 
7081. 



Young parents needed; undergraduate stu- 
donls who have a child needed lor short survey 
by telephone. Please call or leave a message - 
Francois 658-0192. 



Typing, word processing and iranslation serv- 
ices. Repeat letters, labels, manuscripts, CVs, 



Bilingual prolcssional services. Résumés, 
cover loiters, iranslaidn, editing, typing jihoses) 



theses, term papers, etc ['$1.50 d.s.j 7' days/ etc. A'so (x.vaio ^png courses. Rcasonablo 



Past your bedtime and you still can't sleep? 
Middle ol oxamMimo -- all y ou want lo do is weep? 
Call usi McGill Nightlino 398-6246. 



week, a stone's throw (tom McGill. Mrs. C, 
Frcnello [844-9817). 



rales. 342-8197 8.30am - 5pm; 472-4621 eve- 
nings, weekends. 



Wordprocessing IBM PC, thesis, term papers, 
CVs, lellors done with loiter qualiv primer. Call 
anytime 969-9628. 



356 -SERVICES OFFERED 



Wanted; concise, complete notes on Naylor's 
1 54 -21 1 D course [Economic Hislo^ ol Canada] 
Tm a little behind. $10 lor one week's use. Call 
Alex; 848-0552 alter 11pm. 



Result resumes ~ 14 year proven job-fmder. 
Quality IBM word processing/prinL in depth 
consulting, Iree samiilo. Best persortalized pres- 
onlalion: guaranlcod. [Also student paper spe- 
cialist], 488-5694. 



McGill Outing Club house in Iho LaurcnI'ians, is 
a short distance Irom X-counlry ski trails and tho 
slopes of St-Sauveur; availablo (or tent by 
groups. RoasonaWo rales [negotiable]. Contact 
Ed 488-6724 [evenings] or MOC olfico. 398- 
6817. 



Thanks a lot to the honest person who ro- 
tutnod my wallet at MacLennan Libraiy - you 
saved mo (rom quite a hassle -- Merry Xmas. 



Sensation seeking... alcohol, drugs, or certain 
adventure sports? Let us help you got happily in- 
volved in some real oxcitomcnL Rick Blatter, 



Male seeking male, young, special, goodlook- 
ing, smart, iniorosiing, non-dono. Sexy and seri- 
ous. Happy, loving, charming, fun. PO Box 1 1 89 
Station K lAontroal H3G 2N2. 



One-day service. B.Comm background. Ed- advemuro sports rtei us tieip you got na 
iting if required. Quality work. Error (roe. Im in some teal oxcitomonl Rck 

proved final grade guaranteed. Skilled will,- Healths Fitness Consultant, 625-1352. 
words. Electronic memotywrilor. Academic pa- 

pors. CVs. theses. 340-9470. Wi ling rrales S letroles noised for 



383 -LESSONS OFFERED 



Tender treatment ol your term papers, texts, 
treatises and theses. All words carolully stroked 
by experienced word procossor/odilor. For inlo 
call; 483-2961. 



Willing males S females needed lor student 
haircuts. Supervised by professionals. Wednes- 
days 5pm. Cut $8, perms & colour $15. Call 
forCall (or appointments. Esletica 2175 Cres- 
cent. 



Guitar lessons: classical, jazz, folk, rock. All 
ages, all levels. Ross Macivor 481 -4952. 



Word processing operator availablo to typo 
your documents. High quali^ and fast service. 
Perfectly bilingual. Pick-up and delivery down- 



Loslng perspective? Down-to-earth astrologi- 
cal counselling. Anno Harper Dewey : 271-0858. 



Did you blow this semester? Next lime: work 
loss!! Intonsivo weekend ol advanced memory 
tochniquos [alter Xmas], Register now! More 
intormaiion, call Lesley 932-4268. 



Laser printing for IBM PC users. Both loiter- 



town. Price: com'politivo. I.tonique 364-0810 qualiV [75c/page] and noar-typoset quality us- 

• inn Unntiirn <v$nn mmnncilinn <nitwarfl 



alter 6:00pm. 



ing Ventura page composition software. Most 
wordprocossors supportod. Call us: 844-9366. 



LSAT/GMAT prep courses (or Jan 23 GMAT 
classes Jan 2', 3’. Fob 20 LSAT classes Fob 4, 
6’. 7". [416] 923-PREP, 1-800-387-1262. Wo 
oiler courses in Toronto. Ottawa and Montreal. *A 
full day session. 



Fast accurate prolesslonal typing -excellence 
guaranteed $^page • editorial services avail- 
ablo. Harriott 277-2796. 



361 - ARTICLES FOR SALE 



Tutor: Slallslics, Biometry. Mathematics, 
Physics. Phono: 765-3184. 



Word processing of handwritten term papers, 
résumés, repolillvo letters, manuscripts. Dictate 
your paper in our ollico or use one ol our units at 
homo. NDG Typing 482-1512. 



Inexpensive used desks, bookcases, bods, 
tables, solas, dressers, carpets, lamps, etc. Call 
Richard 844-9077. Store hours: 3pm • 7pm 
[7days^eok] 3563 Aylmer [near MoGill). 



385 -NOTICES 



Theses, term papers, résumés, 1 9 years 
experience. Rapid service. 7 days a week. 
$t.50/doublo spaced, IBM [2 min from 
McGill campus]. Mrs. Pauletlo Vignoauli 
268-9638. 



Trench coat • British $45.00 [beige & navy 
blue) wool socks [2 (or $5] German oil leer's wool 
coals $99, wool dohdpors $65 [British V/VIII] 
EXXA 550 President Kennedy. 



Shakin' Foundations R.I.P. 2 song cas- 
settes availablo live or studio $3.00 ca. To 
order call Fraser 524 0894 or Pete 286- 
9952 great Xmas gill Thanks lor your 
supporti 



Typing, term papers & résumés, English and 
French. Fast and otficiont service. IBM Solectric. 
$1 .50/doublo spaced page. 7 days a week. Next 
to McGill. Call Anno 288-0016. 



Glossy black lur coat lor sale, socond-hand, 
elegant, simple, toasty warm. $1 75 or best oiler. 
Call Elizabeth 849-4685, or leave message with 
roommates. 



V/ordprocessIng, editing, translation. Fast 
accurate, aoslhoiic. Term papers, theses, 



Going to New York or NJ? Plane tickol lor sale, 
Burlington VT to Newark NJ. Leave Dec 12, 
rolurn Jan 4, $129 (Cdn), negotiable. 849-4685. 



Attention pholograhpers: iho McGill Photo 
Sodoly will bo holding its 10th Annual Photo 
Conlost/Exhibilion on March 14-25. Submis- 
sions are now being accepted lor judging in our 
olfice, rm B-06. Deadline (or submissions is 
February 14th, 1988. For moto inlo. Slop by tho 
oollico or call 648-0028. 



365 -WANTED TO BUY 



St-Martha‘s In-the-basement weekly worship. 
Sunday 10:30am, everyone welcome, 3521 Uni- 
versity St. Pros^torian/Unilod Church Chap- 
laincy al McGill. 



Success to all Students 
For the new academic year 

TYPING 

Theses, term papers, 
resumes, etc. 
Wycar.'s experience 
2 mins from campus 
Mrs Paulette Vigneault 
288-9(538 



Will buy used lumiiure -• including beds, car- 
pets. bookcases, lamps, desks, tables, dress- 
ers, solas, armchairs, etc. Call Richard 844- 
9077 3pm-7pm. Seven days a week. 



372- LOST & FOUND 



LOST - ring • *X" collogo insignia • 1985 • lost 
McGill campus area • Oct 31 , 1 987 • reward. 939 • 
0683 • great sentimental value. 



Holiday Hosts program lor Intornat'onal Stu- 
dents: V/hen was the last time you had a good 
home-cooked meal? All International students 
staying in Montreal over tho ChristmasiWoliday 
season ate invited to meet and share a meal with 
a Canadian family. For inlormation, pleaso call 
398-3557. 



387 -VOLUNTEERS 



288-0016 



LOST - a depressed [and cold] young man's 
McGill jacket - rod body, whilo slooves, Friday 
night in tho Union Ballroom. Pleaso return, no 
questions asked. Reward. Call Dave 499-1695. 



Twin pairs age 14-40 are needed os paid volun- 
teers (or a survey being conducted at McGill 
University. Survey can bo completed through tho 
mail. Call: 849 6814, 6-10pm and ask about tho 
twin study. 



’no discount on special 






5% discount for students 
with ad & ID 



SllPFR S PECIAL 
00* A FRAME PLATFORM 

ÎJ) l4y. FUTON 

TILL CHRISTMAS 

4968-B Queen Mary 



Snowdon 



AMP MAROMAC, a Children's 
Residont Summer Camp roquiros 
staff lor the following positions from 
July 1,198810 August 14, 1988: 
Counseltors, Instructors (or. Swimnting, 
Sailing, Sailboarding, Canoeing, WatorskF 
ing. Ski Boat Driver, Tennis, Und Sports, 
Gymnastics, Computers, Music, Aerobics. 
A^islant WalorfronI Diroctor. Registered 
Nurses, Nurses' Aides, Secretaries, /Assis- 
tant Food Service Manager, Waitresses, 
Assistant Cooks, Potwashors, Canteen 
Manager, Genor^ Mainlonanco. Excoflont 
salary and working conditions. Call botwoon 
9D0amand5XX)pm-B33-4836. 
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RENDEZ-VOUS AU SOMMET 

avec votre titre professionnel C.G.A. 



^ COe^OtATlON ftOf USIOHNHII OIS COMFTAtilS OÉNtlAUX ilCINOlS DU OUtMC 

44», bo«4 IHK4SU 4»0. MonU4»l. lOu4l»«C| HffY 2Y7 . T»1 • (ft14| M1.1»n 



2 Cocaiions In O he Heart OJ 'DoWnlcWn 
O he 'Beit Capuedno &-' ‘Espresso 

C\jiIh ■ Fui^ w/j«h C- Altiiu'fi C 

Diitlu • r\iniihn • ftin,h /ji/rrr 

y ■ 7 pm Uaitk Sp'itdl 1112 Skfthcs.'kf Ü' 

jii rfj'j h;i c<tfk‘uu 'uir.' 



A.L. COFFEE BREAK 



Everyday, from 2:00p.m. uniil clo.sing, buy one muffin 
and gel a free filler coffee (regular si/e) with die 
prc.seniaijon of this coupon. 

Whether they are made of oats, bran, raisins or 
blueberries, the muffins prepared by A.L. Van Houtte 
arc always a delight! 



Aho Stf-LJth/nnf U* 



^•L-VAN lioy-pff 

Lc plus 7#^^ des rcstf 



Good unlit December 3 1st, 1987 

Redeemable only at AL. Van Houtte Cqfé Disiro 

3d69 Park Avenue (between Milton Æ Sherbrooke) 



STUDENT SUPER SPECIAL* 

NOVEMBER ONLY 

Facial Cleaning - Reg value $30 - 20% = $24 
Leg Wax - HL - Reg value $14 - 20% = $11 



'with coupon 



2175 Crescent 



PRINTING THESES 
PHOTOCOPYING RESUMES 
BINDING REPORTS 



Bachelor degree compulsory at 
the C.G.A. Corporation starting 
January 1, 1988 

compulsory to get the CGA dcsigna- 
Tlic Board of the Corporation tion but students can write their 
took a very important decision in CGA linal e.xaminations as soon as 
requesting a bachelor degree they have completed the correspond- 
compulsory in order to gel the ing pre-requisite courses. 

CGA designation. With the imjdementation of the 

I his new retjuirement will be new CGA national education pro- 
effective January 1, 1988 for all gram called "Program 90". the imi- 
new sludent.s who register to the versity reciuirements will reach al- 
CGA Education program. Regis- most 90 credits. Besides, considcrins’ 
icrcd students with the C:orpora- the demand of high standtirds to 
tion, before that date, will still be meet the challenges facing you in the 
able to complete the CGA Pro- market place and the profile of our 
gram through ccrtifictites or as actual student membership, complc- 
independent students. tion of a degree simply confirms the 

In fact, this new regulation reality prevailing in the business 
means that after January 1 , 1 988, world. 

audents will generally complete To better etjuip CGA students 
i bachelor of Commerce. Ec|uiva- and members for todtiy's profes- 
Icnt program will also be ac- sional environment, and to manage 

future developments in the business 
A degree in another field will world, with high standards of quality 
1 C considered, but then, stutlents remains the Corporation's main ob- 
,vill have to complete the courses jective. Should anyone you know 
.quivaicnt to the CGA national come under this new requirement, it 
urogram as |)resented in this bro- certainly would be appreciated if 

you could bring the issue to their at- 
Plcase note that the degree is tenlion. 




